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CONFERENCES 
$5.00 a Year at 


wt ig 


a _ ference of Social Work. 


Annual membership dues, $2.00. 
i William 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- 


Bs _ERS—Ida M. Cannon, president; Social Service Department, Massachu- 


setts General Hospital, Boston, Mass. Lena R. Waters, executive secre- 
tary; American Association of Hospital Social Workers, the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore, Md. Organization to promote development of social 
work in hospitals and dispensaries. Annual meeting with National Con- 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY SOCIAL 
WORK—Mrs. John M. Glenn, chairman; Francis H. McLean, field di- 
York. Advice in organization problems of family social work societies 
(Associated Charities) in the United States and Canada. 


eh rector; David H. Holbrook, executive director, 130 East 22nd St., New 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS (formerly Na- 
tional Social Workers’ Exchange)—Graham Romeyn Taylor, director, 130 
East 22nd St., New York. An organization of professional social workers 
devoted to raising social work standards and requirements. Membership 
_ open to qualified social workers. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMER- ~ 


ICAN ASSOCIATION FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT 
MORTALITY—Gertrude B, Knipp, secretary; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more, Md. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; 


maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations; care of children of pre- 
school age and school age. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. Butterfield, presi- 
dent; A, R. Mann, vice-president; E. C. Lindeman, executive secretary; 
Nat T. Frame, Morgantown, Va., field secretary. Emphasizes the 
human aspect of country life. Membership, $3.00. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Lenna F. Cooper, 
secretary; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Organized for 
betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions and community. 
Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md, 


x. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an interna- 
tional peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of Peace, $2.00 
ayear. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 612-614 Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of American 
penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Next Congress 
Detroit, Mich., October, 1922. E. R, Cass, general secretary, 135 East 
15th St.. New York, 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, executive secretary; 370 Seventh Ave., New York, To dissemi- 
mate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention. 
‘Publication free on request. Annual membership dues, $5.00. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh 
-Ave., New York. For the conservation of the f ly, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
“sex education. Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon request. 
p Membership includes quarterly magazine 


and monthly bulletin. F. Snow, M.D., general director. 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, director. 
‘To arouse public interest in the health of school children; to encourage 
the systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop new methods 
of interesting children in the forming of health habits; to publish and dis- 
‘tribute pamphlets for teachers and public health workers and health liter- 
ature for children; to advise in organization of local child health programs, 


CHILD 'WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies to 
secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to improve stand- 
ards and methods in the different fields of work with children and to make 
available in any part of the field the assured results of successful effort. 
The League will be glad to consult with any agency, with a_view to assist- 
ing it in organizing or reorganizing its children’s work. C. C. 
director, 130 East 22nd St., New York. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—305 West 98th St., New York. Rose 
Brenner, president; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, execitive capey tf 
civic oe ses education, religion and social welfare in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Europe. ; 
Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway, Mrs. S. J. | 
= igs For the protection and education of immigrant women ani 


_ COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—315 Fourth Ave., New 
York, Joseph Lee, president; H. S. Braucher, secre: . Citizenship 

h right use of leisure. A national civic organization which on request 
helps local communities to work out a leisure time program. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 
Jordan, president; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, secretary; Prof. O. C. Glaser, execu- 
tive secretary. A public service for knowledge about human inheritances, 
hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities, Literature free. 
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‘THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


' Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, general secretaries; 105 East 22nd St, Ne 


Carstens, 


. Promotes 


= 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE - CHURCHES OF CHRIST It 
AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations. Rev. Chas. 


York. : 
Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth M, Tip’ 

executive secretary; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research secretary; A, 

H. Campbell, research assistant; Inez M. Cavert, librarian. ae 


4 
principal; G, P. Phenix, vice 
Scoville, secretary; Hampton 
Neither a state nor a governmen 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE-—J. E. Gregg, 
principal; F, H. Rogers, treasurer; 'W. H. 
Va. Trains Indian and Negro youth. 
school. Free illustrated literature. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN—Joht 
Culbert Faries, director, 245 East 23rd St., New York. Maintains fre 
industrial training classes and employment bureau; makes artificial limb: 
and appliances; publishes literature on work for the handicapped; give: 
advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of disabled persons and cooper 
ates with other special agencies in plans to put the disabled man “ back 
on the payroll.” ZEN ES 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY (formerly Intercollegiat 
Socialist Society) —Harry W. Laidler, secretary; Room 931, 70 Fifth Ave. 
New York. Object—Education for a new social order, based on productio1 
for use and not for profit. Annual membership, $3.00, $5.00 and $25.00 
Special rates for students. 


- NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF coL 


ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, president; James Weldon Johnson 
secretary; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. ‘Oo secure to colored peed hs the 
common rights of American citizenship. Furnishes information regarding; 
race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000, with 350 branches 
Membership, $1.00 upwar ; 


+ 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN A 

SOCIATIONS—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance physical 
social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young women. Main 
tains National Training School which offers through its nine months 
graduate course professional training to women wishing to fit themsely 

for executive positions within the movement. Recommendations to posi 
tions made through Personnel Division, Placement Section. f 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Oficial National Body 
of the Catholic Organizations of the country. : a 
National Executive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 


D. C. 
Vcc miei as fears Jobe J: pene C.S.P. Rev. J H 
ep ent o cation—Executive Secretary, Rev. James an. 
Bureau of Education—Director, A. C. Monahan. ny 
Department of Laws and Legislation—William J. Cochran, 
Department of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and John A. Lapp 
Department of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin McGrath; Assistan 
Director, Michael ‘Williams, 

National Council of Catholic Men—President, Rear-Admiral William § 
Benson; Executive Secretary, Michael J. Slattery. { 
National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Michael Gavin 
Executive Secretary, Agnes G. megan 3 ’ 
National Catholic Service School for Women, Washington, D. C.— 

Director, Charles P. Neill; Dean, Maud R. Cavanaugh. 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohler, 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, sec 
retary; 105 East 22nd St., New York. Industrial, agricultural esti 

tions. Works for improved laws and administration; chil ’s pe 
Studies health, schools, recreation, dependency, delinquency, etc. Annuz 
naeaion = $2, $5, $10, $25 and $100; includes quarterly, ‘“‘ The America 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Charles F 
Powlison, general secretary; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Origina 
publishes exhibit material which visualizes the apa and ‘ 
affecting the health, well being and education of children. Cooperates wit 
educators, public health agencies, and all child welfare groups in community 
-city or state-wide service through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE—D: 
Walter B. James, president; Dr. Thomas 'W. S 
Associate Medic: irectors, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and D 
Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 370 Seventh Ave. rh 
Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeble-minded 
ness, epilepsy, ineb ’ ology, war neuroses and re-education psy 
chiatric social service, backward children, surveys, state societies. “ Menta 
Hygiene;” quarterly, $2.00 a year. t 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Robert W. Kelsc 
President, Boston; W. H. Parker, Secretary, 25 East Ninth Street, Cincin 
nati, Ohio. The Conference is an organization to discuss the pringieies ° 
humanitarian effort and to increase the efficiency of social service agencies 
Each year it holds an annual meeting, publishes in ent form th 
Proceedings of this meeting, and issues a quarterly. Bulletin. The 
ninth annual meeting and Conference will be held in Providence, d 
Island, June 22-29, 1922, Proceedings are sent free of charge to all mem 
bers upon payment of a membership fee of five dollars. x ht 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLI 

NESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, uanaing director; Lewis H. Carris, fic 

secretary; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, peer: 130 East 22nd St., | 

York. Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, 

ela literature of movement—samples free, quantities at cost, 
ew York State Committee. 


TIONAL CONSUMERS’ “LEAGUE—44 East 23rd St, New. York. 
Florence Kelley, general secretary. Promotes legislation for en- 
ened standards for women and minors in industry and for honest 
lucts; minimum wage commissions, eight hour day, no night work, 
“regulation od and Beckng industries ; “honest cloth” legislation. 


Pu plications i Nels ror 
in She 


fy ONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 
tary © Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comparative 
ani coe action in city, state and nation, for meeting the funda- 
tal problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher and more 
peeqatie Scorsese of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
Member, National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., Director, 370 
Feet Ave., New. York. For develo: Bpnsent and standardization of public 

health nursing. Maintains library an educational service. Official Mag- 
aos a Syne Health Nurse.” ; 


TIONAL, URBAN LEAGUE—For social ‘service among Negroes. L. 
‘ollingsworth Wood, president; Eugene Kinckle Jones, executive secretary; 
1 "East 23rd St., New York. ‘Establishes committees of white and colore 
eop] to ‘work out community” pine Trains Negro social workers. 


ONAL ‘WOMAN’ § CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna 
Gordon, president, Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill, 
cure effective enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment, to 
lvance the welfare of the American people through the departments of 
‘Welfare, Women in Industry, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance 
truction, Americanization and other allied fields of endeavor. Official 
ton, be “ The Union Signal,” published at Mencanesters: 


TIONAL “WOMEN’S TRADE UNION ‘LEAGUE—Mrs. Bivona 
bins, president; 311 South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Stands for self- 
yernment in the work shop through organization and also for the enact- 

eeeore pepseiation:: Information given. 


ROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA— 
_ Ave., New York. Joseph Lee, president; H. S. Braucher, 
» Special attention given to organization of year-round municipal 

ystems, Information available on playground and community 
ctivities pas administration, rey 


RTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure repre- 
for all, Hoag, secretary, 1417 Locust Be) Philadelphia, 
00, entitles to, Renee .R. Review. 


CE BETTERMEN : FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. For 
= the causes of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
chief activities are the Race Betterment Conference, St 
stry, and ferae courses and various allied activities. J. H. 
den: , N, Colver, secretary. 


[SELL GE FOUNDATION—For the incieccwent of Living Con- 
-John M, Glenn, director; 130. East 22nd St., New York. Depart- 

ty Organization, Child-Helping, Industrial Studies fac aiet A 

on, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publi- 

‘of the Russell Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical and 
form some 0: 
| request. 


INSTITUTE—An Institution for the training of Negro 
an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 
| information on all phases of the race problem and on the Tuske- 
— methods, Robert R. Moton, principal; Warren Logan, treas- 
: Ate secretary, Tuskegee, Ala. 


~ 


EDUCATION BUREAU. OF AMERICA—Spencer Miller, 
465° went “ae St. A clearing-house for Workers’ Education. 


, with 1,600 members, 
R. Seager, V. Everit Macy, 
log, fas tes Ann Reed Brenner, 


matter, March 95). 1909, at the post office, 
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the most. important results of its work. Cata- 


BROWN UNION 


Headquarters at Providence R. I. 
June 22-29, for 


The NATIONAL CONFERENCE of SOCIAL WORK 


Information Desk, Post Office, Officers, Com- 
mittees, Personal Conferences 


The SURVEY, weekly 
SURVEY GRAPHIC, monthly 


BOOKS ON SOCIAL SUBJECTS 


recent and standard 


Interviews with the following staff members— 


PAUL U. KELLOGG, Editor 
Bruno Lasker, Managing Editor 
Pauper! BENJAMIN, Associate Editor 
ANN R. Brenner, Secretary 
ArtHur P. Kettocc, Business Manager 
Joun D. KenpberDINE, Asst. Business Mgr. 
Rita F, Stein, Field Organizer 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF SOCIAL WORKERS 


Interviews With 


Owen R. Lovejoy GrAHAM ROMEYN TAYLOR 
Criare M. TousLey Epitu SHaAtTTo KING 
GERTRUDE VAILE J. B. Burtt 

Rost J. McHucu Paut T. BEISSER 

Mary VAN KLeEEcK from the Staff 
Davin Hoisrook 
Grace H, Cuinps 


- from the Executive Committee 


If you are a member of the Association get your button 
at our desk. 


RUSSELL SAGE 
FOUNDATION 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


Exhibit and sale of books and pamphlets 
F. W. JENKINS H. A. TAYLOR 
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Daw Spirit and. Spirit Taw 


\ NY one who thinks that life on the Supreme Court 
of the United States is a round of dull legal for- 
_ malities should read the report of the Court’s work 
_ on June 6. On that one day the court rendered 
ms, and the newspapers reported them in adjoining 
ns, holding that a labor union may be sued for damages 
g from a ‘strike, and refusing to decide as to whether or 
ouija board is ‘ ‘ sporting goods” for purposes of taxa- 
The decision written by Mr. Chief Justice Taft in 
ase of the United Mine Workers of Arkansas reads like 
newspaper strike story and includes such lively bits 
_“ One of the crowd went up to the top of a coal 
le nad planted a fla ag on which was the legend, “This is 
union man’s country.’” Ouija was a tax case. The Balti- 
r Talking Board Company. held that it (or she) is not 


intelligence.”” . This was head the 
dec 8 to rule even as to whether the 


not ieiatly . ie nee 15 cent of the 
ng children of the United States were reached by 
st or second federal child labor law, both of which 


ee panei labors. were not 
Nevertheless, the recent action of 
gain throws open the doors of the cotton mills in 
New ‘Hampshire, North and South Carolina 
f the canneries in Maine, Maryland, Florida, 
Louisiana, ‘and of the quarries and mines in 
New Jersey and New Mexico, to the chil- 


Padcal, renee it was unanimous. 
consistent before. Why should it not 
case of “ the kids” ? The law had been 
considered “safe” and could be got 
the three or four years’ waiting 
nstitutional amendment. Now, however, 
1endment seems inevitable. On the 
can Federation of Labor, a new or- 
me Conference for the Abolition of 


‘ich will ie: inal not _ 
sat ott nditions Pe gages ‘The 


the movement 


in the | strictest form. 
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PAUL U. KELLOGG 
Editor 


ASSOCATE EDITORS 


BRUNO LASKER JosEPpH K. Hart 
Pau. L, BENJAMIN 


“unless some method offering more immediate and effective 
relief is proposed.” 

Those who oppose a constitutional amendment do so 
chiefly because of the expected general effect of further cen- 
tralization of power in the federal government; they believe, 
some of them, that it tends to break down state efficiency 
in enforcement, and above all that it is bad tactics at the 
present time in view of the opposition to the prohibition 
amendment. ; 
“constructive” legislation—developing a department of edu- 
cation in the government which would bring school require- 
ments up to the point that child labor would be abolished 
automatically, and so spend the money which would other- 
wise be expended on enforcement of the law against child 
labor on the training and education of children. 

Those ‘who believe in the amendment, however, point to 
the progress that has been made in the several states since 
the enactment of the first federal law, a progress which they 
lay to the upward pressure of the federal standard. Seven 
years ago, only twenty states had an eight-hour day for chil- 
dren; today there are thirty-two. Then only 34 forbade 
night work under sixteen; now 42 forbid it. Then only 19 
protected children under sixteen in mines and quarries; today 
27, including the chief mining states of the union, give that 
protection. 


local administration rather than to break it down. They 
point to the need of the amendment being so carefully drawn 
that the federal requirement will be the minimum and so not 
annul the. effect of state laws that are in advance of it. 

As to “constructive” 
the American method, “Children have to be driven out of 
the factories into the streets and become a nuisance before 
the American community is ready to build up schools and 
train and pay teachers for them. ‘That is the American 
way,” says Owen R. Lovejoy of the National Child Labor 
Committee. Moreover, the process would take an entire 
generation. Meantime the two methods might go along 
side by side and the children be released from their toil. 


Prohibition After Three Years 
HE MANUFACTURERS’ 


formed a valuable public service in writing to the sign- 

ers of America’s most influential petition to Congress 
in behalf of prohibition, five years ago, asking them whether 
they still favor prohibition as vigorously as they did at that 
time, and in.publishing their replies. Several hundred other 
leading manufacturers also were requested to state their 
views, which were entirely unknown to the editor. Of 
about one thousand five hundred who replied, 98.50 per cent 
are in favor of prohibition in some form and 85.50 per cent 


There are those, too, who would emphasize 


They believe that the administration of both 
federal and state laws has tended to bring up efficiency in» 


legislation—that is logical, but not — 


RECORD has per- 


Only 7 per cent are for beer and 
381 


"wine. 
_ facturers and business men enough representatives. of other 
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LOVE OF NATURE 


Among the number there are in addition to manu- 


callings—trade unionists, university men, engineers, public 


_ officials, lawyers, farmers—to give a general survey of what 


America thinks about prohibition today. Warren S. Stone, 


| 2 grand chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 


is as positive about the good social effects as is Judge Gary 


er President Wilbur of Stanford University. There is as — 


yet no statistical evidence sufficiently accurate or on a large 
enough scale to prove the material benefits; but in the ab- 

sence of statistics, the opinions held by men with a vast area 

of observation before their eyes are good evidence. The 
editor of the symposium says: 

The whole world is watching this country. Every drinker on 
earth who wants to continue to be a drunkard, every wine grower 
in France, every beer maker in Germany, every ‘whiskey producer in 

England and Scotland and every other liquor interest in all the 
_ world is struggling with all possible energy to break down prohibi- 
tion in this country. 

We have had distinguished visitors, 
Chesterton and Mrs. Asquith, who have gone back to Eu- 
rope saying that prohibition is a failure. ‘“‘One can get a 
drink almost anywhere in the United States.” But the 
“margin of non-enforcement, as viewed by the contributors 
to this symposium, however evident, is almost insignificant 
in comparison with the good results that have already come 
from enforcement. Here is a typical reply to the question- 
naire, coming from ns eeactol manager of a great steel 
company: 

There is more interest taken in home life, which is reflected in a 
greater number of men paying for their homes, improving their 


_ furnishings, providing better shoes and clothing for their little ones, 
and increased savings deposits. 


School attendance, both public and Sunday school, has improved. — 


Merchants as well as the families have been benefited in that sales 
have increased and the collections are better. ‘The morale of the 
community has made wonderful progress, 

Notwithstanding the fact that all our principal industries were 
shut down by a strike in 1919 for six months, and these industries 


e operated only about six months in 1920, three months in 192 
- none so far this year have resumed, there has been compar 


’ in our city have been easily a hundred per cent better. 


suchas Gilbert Ro. 


: government. 


little suffering. Comparing the last. twenty-seven months in which 
there has been only fifteen months of _employment, with any shut- 
down of three months’ duration under ‘the saloon regime, conditions 
In fact, it 
has been the common speculation in our city, “ What would be our 
lot if we had saloons with the great unemployment of such long 
standing? ” | 


He also testifies to the fact that not the workingmen but 
the well-to-do in the community are lawbreakers. The im- 
portance of this testimony and that of others lies in the fact 
that it proves the value of prohibition at a time of depres- 
sion. In 1919 and 1920, when industry was booming, it 


was almost impossible to disentangle the good effects of pro- 
hibition from those of the prevailing general prosperity. 


Today the permanent results are becoming more and more 
strikingly manifest. Judson. C. Welliver, in the current 
issue of the American Review of Reviews, concludes an 
article based upon another investigation, by saying: 
Complete enforcement will never be attained. ‘The completest 
possible enforcement has not yet been attained. But no fair con- 
sideration of conditions as they stand can justify any other conclu- 


sion than that prohibition has already accomplished much of what 
its advocates expected, and that it is on its way to accomplish 


much more. 
A uralization and registration of aliens (H. R. 10860) 
has been issued by the Inter-State Council on Immi- 
grant Education and by other influential bodies. ‘This bill, 
which requires an annual registration fee of $5 for every 
man and woman and $3 for every child (with a $25 fine in 
case of failure) is practically taking the education of immi- 
grants in American citizenship out of the hands of the local 
and state authorities and putting it in charge of the federal 
Department of Labor. Not only this, but the local school 
authorities are obliged to contribute to the financing of this 
educational enterprise under the control of the federal de- 
partment. The bill has several other features which are 
strenuously objected to by some of those who have taken 
the leadership i in improving the education provided for adult 
immigrants in the different states. With the evident object 
of facilitating the tracking down of revolutionaries (no mat- 
ter against what government), the bill gives, writes Alice 
Stone Blackwell, “enormous and vague powers that would 
readily lend themselves to purposes of persecution.” 

The Shortridge bill in the Senate (S. 3403) is similar in 
its provisions but may have been intended to show the ab- 
surdity of the house bill; for, the annual registration fee it 
requires from every immigrant is $24, an amount which 
obviously it would be impossible to collect in thousands 0! 
cases. 

A thorough analysis of both bills has been made by the 
Conference on Immigration Policy which, originally callec 
together by the Y. W. C. A., has recently been put on < 
permanent basis under the chairmanship of Frances Perkins 
Its report points out that they are unconstitutional, imprac 
ticable, oppressive and provocative of ill will toward the 
It suggests the appointment of a federa 
commission to draft a really comprehensive, workable anc 
uniform naturalization law. Incidentally it shows that th 
bill further complicates the legal status of American womer 
married to immigrants and would bring about conflicts with 
various state laws and with international understandings. — 


The conference at a recent meeting proceeded from it 
hitherto mainly critical program to one of constructive worl 
by appointing a committee to cooperate with a committee 
the National Research Council in a series of studies 
assimilation problems along biological and anthroy 
lines. ae 


An Anti-Americanization Bill 
WARNING against the Johnson bill on the nat- 


. Charles. T. ds 
he need for continual watchful- 
inimical to American tradition and 
be embodied in law by interested 
Steenerson of Minnesota has in- 
mpt farmer immigrants from the 3 
pon their sworn statement ’ of their 
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YouR PRAYERS 


When the children of the political prisoners 
marched to the White House they were told 
that the President could not possibly listen to 
such petitions: and that such supplications 
would tend only to make him become firm in 
his resolutions 


inous region. he © suspension of work” of 


s remains unchanged. Those in Western 
lvania, the key to the ‘situation, are reported as 
t 100 per cent, with a slight increase in number 
Negotiations have not yet been entered upon. 
thracite region negotiations continue, in spite of 
lat the scale committee of the union rejected the 
ade by the operators on June 2 to the effect that 
in dispute be referred to a commission to be 
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: eer tain sd iGonaides the facts concern- 
king conditions of employment ” at issue. 
end ae until Soe is made for com- 
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h aad Bill, reported favorably in the House 
(see the | 


We hope that this example has 

not yet been followed in another 
neighborhood where prayer thus 
far has been held in considerable 
esteem 


a 


: Hendrik Willem Van Loon 


now epee to face Sp spirit a _ sible for industrial strife than were the children of Germany 

lief work in Europe .and Mexico to dis- and Russia for the political conditions in their countries. 
> United States, and for its initial field has With the negative attitude assumed by the American Red 
st Virginia. Here it will for two months supply Cross toward the relief of families of striking workmen, and 
dren of striking miners along Cabin _ the difficulty of securing relief from other sources, the leaders 
nawha County the regular A.R.A. “supple- among the Friends believe that in such cases there may often 
of c cocoa, milk, sugar, beans and rice. The be special opportunities for the demonstration of their ideal 
“which are men who have extensive that “Christian service can transform class hatred, race 
al fields—trealizes that this is little more prejudice, commercial antagonism and nationalistic ambition 

ket and has entered upon a public into brotherhood and good will.” 

: be able to serve more children. The Friends’ Yearly Meeting, from somewhat different 
of distribution by three representatives of the premises, also has taken action on the coal strike. On the 
for from its own funds. basis of a thorough investigation, of the case for both sides, 
preceded as a careful investigation made by a committee of economists and business men, and 
ich sett, after full explanation of the circumstances to the general 
body of Friends, the Yearly Meeting on May 19 passed a 
resolution asking President Harding for the appointment of 
a commission to arbitrate the present dispute (the resulting 
decision to be enforced by public opinion), “‘to inquire into 


elds seat for ae a year 
further sg limaetatee that in 
W ria 


t 


; 
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fT ee 


the causes of the conditions leading up to this and previous 


strikes in the industry, to suggest adequate remedies to pre- 


vent their recurrence, and protect the public interest, after 


resources and the public utilities.” 


eae Before the Shift 
- W¥THEN Judge Gary in April discussed the twelve-hour 
WV day in steel before the stockholders of the United 
: States Steel Corporation, he gave two specific 
reasons for its continuance. 
‘was so great that an individual company could not make the 
__ change without the entire industry going over, and second, 
that the men wanted twelve hours’ work [see the SURVEY 
- for April 22, page 101]. Progress in both these matters has 
been reported since that time. ‘The President’s dinner to 
forty-one heads of steel companies, for discussion of the long 
_ day, was immediately followed by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute’s appointment of a committee to investigate 
the subject. The Iron and Steel Institute represents. vir- 
tually all the manufacturers in the industry. ‘Thus con- 
certed discussion of the subject has been started. 
Announcement has also been made during the week that 
the American Engineering Council has entered upon a field 
study as to the metallurgical and production aspects of 
changing from the two to the three-shift system in steel. 
Bradley Stoughton, formerly secretary of the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, has been re- 
tained as director of the survey. 


Pocket Nerves 
D IF FERENT ways of raising money for relief work 


were given an interesting trial in a recent campaign 

in the little city of Norwalk, Connecticut, -in 

behalf of Russian children. A meeting in the largest 
motion picture house in town with addresses by 
speakers familiar with Russian conditions brought out 
an attendance of some two hundred people and contributions 
of $345. A campaign bya local newspaper brought in $200 
more. Personal solicitation by the Jewish community raised 
about $350. Then John Howie Wright, the most enthu- 
_ siastic of all direct-mail advocates, wrote an appeal—he calls 
it a “‘sales letter ”—which was sent to one thousand names 
in the telephone book at a cost of about $50. It brought 
in $450.50—almost exactly one-third of the total of $1,345 
produced by four efforts. In his monthly magazine, Postage, 

Mr. Wright points out that “ more money was secured by 
_ direct-mail than by the other methods employed, notwith- 

standing that direct-mail was employed last and after those 
- engaged thought that the field had been pretty thoroughly 
_» exhausted.” He does not discués, however, the possibility 
that the letter reaped some returns where others had sowed 
and had awakened interest almost to the point of action. 

_ Writers of appeals for good causes may care to compare 
Mr. Wright’s letter with their own and to test out both 
against the four essential points of a sales letter as they 
have been worked out by the advertising folk: A sales let- 
ter must.catch the reader’s attention, it must convince him 
of the merit of your cause, it must persuade him that he 


~ action—in this case to contribute to the cause. 
_ Here is the Russian letter: 


4 woman living in the city of Norwalk who would not give the 
very last cent they had in the world to save a baby from dying 
from starvation. I think you will further agree with me that there 
is not a single man or woman living in the city of Norwalk who 
would not take the clothes off his or her own back in order to 
save a baby from dying of cold. 
__ There is not the slightest shadow of a doubt that fifteen million 
Russian people will die during the next twelve months, of hunger. 
Whether or not the Russian government is good or bad, you know 


the fashion already adopted in connection with our forest 


He said first that competition - 


needs or wants what you offer, it must stimulate him to_ 


se | THINK you will agree with me that there is not a man or 


: this purpose. 


‘Tt i is bad enough to see a full-g a gz 
die for want of bread, but it is certainly a tena chin to 
child die from hunger. igeat 

What I am trying to do in Norwalk, is to raise enough money 
save a few hundred Russian babies from death by starvation. — 

One dollar feeds a child for a whole month. Every dollar that 
you give will feed a Russian baby for that period. 

Every parent who loves his own children will wish to subscribe 
to this work of saving innocent human lives. Every contribution, no 
matter how small, is gladly welcome and every penny of it goes te 
Russian children. 

This letter is being written to every person in the city of Norwalk. 
who has a telephone. The entire expense of getting out these letters, 
postage, etc., is being taken care of by a voluntary ‘subscription. 
Every dollar that this letter raises will go to feed starving children 
in Russia. \~ 

Just put your hand in your pocket now and put whatever currency 
you can spare in the enclosed irene and mail it. If you have a 
check book handy, write a check, 

“Suffer the little children to come unto Me and forbid them not, 
for of such is the Kingdom of God.” It was Christ who said this 
and also said, “Inasmuch as you do it for the least of one of these, 
you do it for "Me.” ; 


A House of Friendship ~ 4 


N Newport, Rhode Island, is the first Friends’ meeting 
house in the country, built in 1700. Once standing: al- 
most alone in a rural neighborhood, it is mow sur- 
rounded by one of the most congested sections of the city. 
The big, elm-shaded grounds of the meeting house are like 
an oasis of green in the midst of pavements and buildings. 


Since the epidemic of infantile paralysis a few years ago, 
the children have used the yard as a playground. Recently, 
however, the children were in danger of losing their. play- 
ground andthe people a bit of old-time Newport. The 
care of the building and grounds had become such a finan- 
cial burden to the Rhode Island Quakers that they decided 
to sell the property. But public-spirited Newporters real- 
ized the importance of saving this historical spot. A fund 
was raised to acquire the building and grounds for a rec- 
reation center. The big room where once the Friends 
gathered for Yearly Meetings is now a gymnasium, used by 4 
group of neighboring schools. The little upper room, built 
like the cabin of a ship with great oak beams hewn out by a 
ship’s carpenter, is to be kept exactly as it is and will be used 
for meetings and parties. Under the spreading elms in the 
yard the children will continue to coast down the slides: and 
to play in the sandboxes. - 


The Last Faint Trace of Red 


HE Constitution has been saved again—in New York. 
Under the well known Lusk laws [see the SURVEY 
for April 24, 1920, page 132; May 29, 1920, page 

298; April 23, 1921, page 105], which became operative in 
September, 1921, the process of finding questionable persons 
has gone on. The state department of education, in the effort 
to enforce those laws, first asked all principals to return lists 
of the teachers in their schools, with special report on all 
those teachers whose loyalty was open to question. Next, 
all teachers i in New York city were asked to sign “ loyalty 
oaths.” Some, it seemed, failed to do so, or did so “ under 
protest.’ * “This residue of noncenformists had to be dealt with 
in special fashion. A special tribunal was set up to Pass 
upon their cases. a) 
The Teachers’ Council, an 1 organization that theoretically 
represents the teachers of ‘the city, proposed a committee for 
They sent to Frank P. Graves, state commis- 
sioner of education, a list of names acceptable to themselves. 
Their list was officially approved. “Archibald E. Stever 
exponent and defender of the Lusk laws; C 
‘editor of the Catholic Encyclopedia and chairman 
committee on revolutionary activities sof ene n: 


ey . Shepard, ‘bad of Helen Gould ; 
entritt, once a member of the New York city 
education, and Hugh Frayne, an official of organ- 
New York city: these five men and women 
committee. 


ttee. There has been considerable doubt as to its 
and its legal standing. Mr. Stevenson first at- 
tempted to justify its work on the ground that it was similar 


fee Eegursred a the Teche’ Union, with the sup- 
of other organizations, pecs fs to the complete reor- 
ation. of the council. 


; committee. He was, at ey inclined to blame the 
le storm on the efforts of propagandists, especially the 
esident of the Teachers’ Union, Henry R. Linville. 
however, he found the New York city board of edu- 
on questioning the utility of the committee and doubt- 
about the representative character of the Teachers’ 
» he decided that there must be something worth con- 


used to dismiss the committee. He claims that its 
srs are limited, that no one is compelled to appear before 
id that | on the whole it has done a good piece of work, 
ting the teachers-under question from public criticism. 
> esis surrounding the appointment of the com- 
tee were responsible for the difference of opinion at first 
whether the committee had power to dismiss, or even 
vise dismissal; or, indeed, to compel any teacher to at- 
its sessions. 
At latest writing, one well known teacher in the city has 
ly refused to pay any attention to the “direction” of 
mmittee to come before it and defend her loyalty; the 
hers’ Union in definitely challenged the right of any 
ch extra-legal body to operate in the premises; and the 
mmittee itself, hesitating before the storm of disapproval, 
in s ite of the refusal of the state commissioner to dis- 
nity cancelled its lease. of a place to meet and postponed 
neetings for the present. The public has taken a modi- 
of interest in the proceedings. 


What Do Social Workers Read? 
ee of the aad habits and tastes of social 


ber Be ?” [See the SuRvEY toe April 8.] Then 
) Dutcher, of the New York Charity Organization 
ty, prepared a list of books which every social agency 
d have on its shelves. [The Survey for April 22.] 
r comes ‘the Social Workers’ Club of Pittsburgh with 


* 


tion, “ What does the social worker read? ”’—and 


fos in forinal address to this club Dr. Henry A. Shaw 
tly reported on an investigation he had made through 
bookstores. It seems that social workers are not so very 
from other human beings. Their power of resist- 
‘may be above the average, but they, too, succumb to 
tation tinge Shaw reported that the three magazines most 
d by social workers are the Saturday Evening 
a erican, and Everybody’s. Those least frequently 
in are The New Republic, The Freeman, The Na- 
ntic Monthly. asked why no mention 
Survey, Dr. ‘Shaw replied, “ Because, of 
rsa rad 
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‘in the storm of protest. However, the commissioner _ 
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The Coronado Decision 


AN labor secure justice from the United States 
Supreme Court? As one’s mind runs back over the 
momentous labor law decisions of the last decade 
or two—the famous Debs case (1894), the Loch- 

ner New York Bake Shop decision (1905), the Danbury 
Hatters’ case (1908), the Adair case (1908), the Coppage 
case (1915), the Hitchman case (1917), the Duplex 
case (1921), the Tri-City case (1921) and the Truax anti- 
picketing injunction (1921)—in nearly every one of which 
the Supreme Court decided adversely to labor’s interests, and 
in several of them by decisions so questionable as to elicit 
protests from thoughtful and distinguished lawyers and 
students of the law in all sections of the country—one can 
begin to appreciate the increasingly hostile and socially dan- 
gerous attitude of labor toward the courts. In the eyes of 
many friends of labor the highest court in the land has by 
the recent Coronado decision finally capped the climax by 
overturning the time-honored legal principle that an unin- 
corporated group not being a legal person is not liable to 
suit, thus making labor unions though unincorporated 
henceforth liable. This decision, declares Mr. Gompers, 
“comes as the climax of decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the last few months against labor ” and is 
a blow at the “very foundations of the organized labor 
movement of America.” Will a careful reading of the 
decision support this indictment? 

The facts of the case were comparatively simple. ‘The 
plaintiffs, operating certain mines in Arkansas, decided early 
in 1914 to go on a non-union or open-shop basis, in spite of 
a binding agreement with the unions to the contrary. The 
plaintiff’s mine manager thereupon summarily discharged the 
miners, shut down the mines, notified his former employes 
who occupied the company’s houses to vacate, and, antici- 
pating trouble, employed three guards from the Burns De- 
tective Agency and a number of others, bought a quantity 
of Winchester rifles and ammunition, and roped off the 
principal mining plant. Popular feeling in the little mining 
towns rose to a high pitch; a public meeting was followed 
on April 6, 1914, by rioting involving a number of serious 
assaults, and the substantial damaging of the plaintiff's 
property. The ill feeling thus aroused increased in intensity 
and culminated on July 17 in an armed attack on the Prairie 
Creek mine, in which the assailants drove the defenders from 
the mine, set fire to and dynamited the mine plant and took 
several prisoners, two of whom were deliberately murdered. 
In September, 1914, the plaintiffs began an action for dam- 
ages against the United Mine Workers of America, and its 
officers, District No. 21 of the United Mine Workers of 
America, and its officers, 27 local unions in District No. 21, 
and their officers, and 65 individuals, for having entered into 
a conspiracy in violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

The determination of this case involved three main issues: 
First, could action be brought for damages against unin- 
eorporated labor unions; second, was the international union 
responsible for the acts of the local labor union; and, third, 
did the acts constitute such an interference with interstate 
commerce as to violate the Sherman Anti-Trust Act? 

Should unincorporated labor unions be liable to suit? 
The common law has always blinded its eyes to the exist- 
ence of associations not incorporated; and, furthermore, in 
the eyes of labor advocates, to hold labor unions liable would 
put them at the mercy of many courts which but poorly con- 
ceal their antipathies to the whole labor movement. On the 
other hand, whether the common law chooses to recognize 
the fact or not, unincorporated groups do exist and act as 
entities; they buy and sell, own property, transact business 
and even possess distinctive individualities. As Chief Jus- 
tice Taft said in regard to the transactions carried on by 


Pa 
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labor unions, “‘ An extensive financial business is carried on, 
money is borrowed, notes are given to banks, and in every 
way the union acts as a business entity distinct from its 
-members.” If such a group has the privileges of legal entity, 
_ why should it not be subject to corresponding responsibilities ? 


As a matter of fact, in spite of orthodox common law prin- 


ciples to the contrary, there is a well-marked legal tendency 
toward holding responsible for their acts unincorporated 


labor groups—a result widely proclaimed in England in 


1901 by the Taff Vale decision (the effect of which was 


overturned in 1906 by statute), and reached less obtrusively, . 


though no less surely, in both England and America by courts 
of equity allowing suits against a few members of unincor- 
porated groups as representative of the many. In this way 


long before the Coronado decision the assets of unincorpor- 


ated groups could be reached; the Coronado decision in effect 
does not change the substance of the law, but only dispenses 
with the formalities of properly drawing a bill so as to 
charge the few as representative of the many and of pro- 
ceeding in equity rather than at law. What the decision does 
is to bring the issues henceforth out into the open. Nor 
does the decision hold that unincorporated labor- unions are 
universally liable for their acts. It merely holds them liable 
when sued under the provisions of the Sherman Act; and 
the language of that act expressly includes, as subject to 
suit, ‘‘ associations existing under or authorized by” law. 
_ The second issue decided is, it would seem, of far greater 
practical importance. Was the international union liable for 
the outrages which the evidence seemed to prove had been 
planned and carried out by the local union? To have held 
the affirmative would indeed have been a body-blow to 
unionism. Hardly a more important issue to trade unionism 
could have been framed. The Supreme Court squarely held 
that inasmuch as the International Union had neither author- 
ized the strike, nor after its institution had in any way rati- 
fied it, neither the international union nor its officers could 
be held liable for the acts of the local union. 
The third issue was likewise one of large importance, in 
view of such decisions as the Danbury Hatters case. Did 
_ the acts committed constitute such an interference with inter- 
- state commerce as to violate the Sherman Anti-Trust Act? 
Here again the court entered into a careful analysis of the 
_ legal principles involved, including a well-considered discus- 
sion of the scope of the Sherman Law; and finally reached 
the conclusion that inasmuch as the acts of the defendants 
‘did not constitute a violation of the law they were not liable 
to suit in the Federal Court. Thus the outcome was a re- 
versal of a decree of the lower court holding unions liable. 
_ The decision as a whole is marked with an appreciation 
_ of the actual issues involved and a realism that has been sadly 
lacking in many of the former labor decisions. But one or 
two of the dicta are most unfortunate—perhaps ominous. 
“Thus the authority is put by all the members of the Dis- 


trict No. 21 in their officers to order a strike,” says Chief 


_ Justice Taft, “and if in the canduct of that strike unlawful 
injuries are inflicted, the District organization is responsible 
and the fund accumulated for strike purposes may be sub- 
jected to the payment’of any judgment which is recovered.” 
Was it not bad law as well as a serious error of judgment 
gratuitously to suggest that the district organization is neces- 
sarily responsible for violence unauthorized by its members 
in the conduct of authorized strikes? Even a corporation, 
although responsible for the wrongful acts of its servants 
and agents committed within the scope of their authority, is 
not liable for acts of unauthorized violence on the part of 
their agents outside of the scope of their authority. Authori- 
zation to order a strike is surely not authorization to commit 
such acts of violence as were proved in the Coronado case. 


_ A dictum such as this mars a decision in other respects fair 


and essentially based upon sound principles of justice. ~ 
_ Harvard Law School. Francis Bowes Sayre. 
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Depth Profounder Stil 
F—QHE Providence meeting is a call back to basic 
considerations. Its general sessions deal only with 
fundamentals in social work. Its section meetings 
are a working out of these basic topics into special 
aspects of the job. It is the first gathering east of the Hud- 
‘son since 1911, when the conference met in Boston. 
The meetings of this year and of the next will receive 
the tremendous advantage of the greater sense of social 
solidarity which the war has produced. The profession of 
social work is shaking down again into a normal condition, 
and social workers are better able than for several years 
past to meet on common ground in discussing their work. 
Throughout the programs stress will be laid upon stand- 
ards. There will be less than usual said about the way 
such activities as case work, poor relief and nursing care 
are actually being carried on in given districts, and more 
about the content of right case work and the relation of 
such service to the whole problem of social welfare. One 
of the great aims of this meeting is perspective, with a 
broader horizon for the profession of social work. We 
want to bring out if possible a sense of the relationship of 
the phases of social work to the whole and to each other. 
On the first evening, in addition to the president’s ad- 
dress on the central subject of the conference, Arthur J. 
Todd, who is labor manager for B. Kuppenheimer & Com- 
pany, Chicago, will talk on The Family as a Factor in So- 
cial Evolution. On the second evening, Grace Abbott, of 
the United States Children’s Bureau, will tell of Neglected 
Fundamentals in Children’s Work. J. Prentice Murphy will 
describe The Superficial Character of Child-Caring Work. 
His title forces him to discuss the fundamentals which ought 
to be considered. | 
On June 24, two eminent authorities will discuss health. 
For the first time in the history of the conference, mental 
hygiene is placed with health, where it belongs. The topic 
for discussion that evening will be Underlying Concepts in 
the World Movement for Health, with George E. Vin- 
cent, director of the Rockefeller Foundation, discussing the 
physical side, and Dr. William A. White, the mental side. 
On Tuesday evening, the basic question of The Effect of 
Modern Industry upon Community Life will be discussed 
by Professor E. C. Lindeman, the foremost student of so- 
ciology in the South, and Allen T. Burns, last year’s presi- 
dent of the conference and member of the Labor Adjust- 
ment Board, of Rochester. The real inquiry is whether 
community life as now organized will survive under the 
pressure of our industrial growth. a 
On Wednesday evening problems of organization and ‘co- 
‘ordination in social work will be discussed under the title, 
Functions of Public and Private Agencies in the Social 
Work of the Future. Ada E. Sheffield, one of the most 
analytical thinkers now in social work in America, and for 
many years a public social servant, will discuss the public 
side. Mr. Bookman of Cincinnati, who conducts a success- 
ful community council, will deal with the private side. 
The last general session of the conference will be given 
up to addresses by Professor Julius Drachsler of Smith Col- 
lege, one of our foremost authorities upon race culture and 
problems of race intermixture, and, it is ‘at present ex- 
pected, by Albert Thomas, director of the International 
Labor office, formerly the French minister of munitions dur- 
ing the German war. It is feared that M. Thomas may 
be late in arriving because of the Genoa and Hague con- 
ference delays. The program will relate to Racial Diver- 
sities and Social Development. It is hard to see how it 
can avoid discussing the problem of blood mixture among 
races. ‘The desired emphasis is to come upon raci prox- 
imities in urban communities. Rosert W. a 
President, National Conference of Soc 


have ‘passed the winter of the greatest un- 
employment i in the history of our country,” 
wrote President Harding recently in a letter 
: expressing gratitude to the Conference 
Unemployment for its share in “the successful 
ration ant stimulation of the great simultaneous move- 
Bie . which has so greatly succeeded 
1 he ‘mitigation of what otherwise would have been great 
suffering.” As one indication of the success of the conference, 
the President says, “ The demand for aid to the unemployed 
_ from the federal Treasury disappeared.” In reporting this 
letter the New York Times printed a headline, Harding 
Hails End of Unemployment. This conclusion was scarcely 
justified by the President’s words, though he gives ground 
for optimism when he declares that “ the revival of employ- 
nt through the country—except for the strikes—has so 
eatly improved our situation that our anxieties in this 
4 ticular are largely removed. ee see 


re et aes the country. The apa shows that 
we have established an upward trend in employment since 
‘f ar 7, 1921, when we were at the lowest ebb, and that we 

2 ha’ e risen a little above the point to which we tumbled when 
1921 began. The distance we have yet to go, however, in 
rder to reach a normal state of employment (as suggested 
e dotted line) is greater than we have covered since 
uly, and with this difference: In making the journey 
rage earners will have months of unemployment back 
m instead of 1920’s booming prosperity, with employ- 
more regular and wages higher than usual. Has the 
rence on Unemployment taught us how to prepare for 
est of the journey back to normal, to stimulate the 
rther revival of industry, and meanwhile to take care of 
e who will inevitably be out of work during that period, 

less savings of their own to draw upon? 


e keynote of the conference was the responsibility of 
merican business for helping itself. 
ion President Harding said: 
object of the conference is to inquire into the volume and dis- 
ion of unemployment, to advise upon the emergency measures 
t can be properly taken by employers and local authorities and 
bodies, and to consider such measures as would tend to give 
ulse to the recovery of business and commerce to normal. 
ecretary Hoover, who was chairman of the conference, 
n his opening address: 
ministration has felt that a large degree of solution could 
ed through the mobilization of the fine cooperative action 
anufacturers and employers, of our public bodies and local 
es, and that if solution could be found in these directions 
uld have accomplished even more than the care of our un- 


of action amongst our own people that saves our gov- 


litical system. 


aa be the ae cre of local communities. To 
) measure up to their responsibilities a continuing 
ashington was provided for the winter under the 
el, Arthur Woods. 


Ww every. town sansa every state, every -y industry 
usiness establishment its part in reviving industry 
aployment. _ Never before have chambers 
so much attention to unemployment. ‘The 

d States Chamber of Commerce, who 


_ unifying the feeling of a whole town. 


In_his ae of 


rom that ultimate a ere that will undermine our | 


A3e 
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was a siembe of the conference, called on all local chambers 
to support the recommendations of the conference. Labor, 
too, as represented by Mr. Gompers, pledged its support. 
Many individual employers adopted helpful policies. They 
advanced construction work in order to give employment at 
the time when it was most needed. Not a few have been 
developing plans for unemployment insurance, and others 
without any insurance plans have paid wages as long as 
possible to tide their employes over the dull period. It is 
estimated that the program of public works for which money 
was appropriated by states and municipalities was the largest 
in the history of America. Road-building, for which federal 
aid was provided by Congress in cooperation with the states, 
not only gave employment but stimulated allied industries. 
‘Makers of materials used in road-building, for instance, 
secured more orders earlier than usual and this increased 
employment. 


With reference to the program of relief and its results it 
is not possible to speak authoritatively, since the facts of 
experience are not available. Indeed, in many communities 
even the information about the trend of employment and the 
probable number of unemployed has been totally lacking. 
The recommendation of the conference to the local com- 


_ munities to conduct registrations of the unemployed appar- 


ently did not result in an accurate measure of their numbers. 
The unemployed are not willing to register publicly as are 
the victims of a flood or earthquake, with its influence in 
The declaration of 
the conference that the mayor must take the lead in each 
community, while it served to express the view of the confer- 
ence that the emergency of unemployment—the relief of its 
victims—must be met locally, could not turn all mayors into 
experienced leaders in social programs for their towns. The 
conclusion of Colonel Arthur Woods is that the most suc- 
cessful work was done in communities which could produce 
leaders of experience in dealing with unemployment. 

It may be fair to translate this conclusion into the state- 
ment;that only- those communities in which social work as a 
rounded program is well organized in advance can be counted 
upon to deal wisely with the emergency of unemployment. 
A crisis like that of last winter is a severe test of the pre- 
paredness of a community in sodial service. Without experi- 
ence in similar crises a mayor’s committee can easily become 
the tool of selfish interests. It can be over-influenced, for 


_ example, by an employers’ group who wish to cut wages or 


break down unionism. Or it can so centralize the adminis- 
tration of relief as to lose the necessary cooperation of every 


Fc 
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THE RECENT TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 


The solid curve is that of the New York Industrial Commission’s 
index of employment in New York factories, in which 100 per cent 
is the volume of employment two months before the outbreak of the 
European War. The broken line represents a normal trend of 
growth, calculated from the increase of employment in manufactur- 
ing establishments since 1890, with which present employment may 
be more fairly compared than with that in June, 1914. The chart 
was prepared by the Division of Statistics of the Russell Sage 
Foundation 
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citizen in helping to carry a ee hit can be shouldered 
successfully only if every man does his share. 
In the emphasis upon the responsibility of local com- 
munities and private industry the conference has sometimes 
been interpreted as declaring that the national government 
had no responsibility. In point of fact, the conference was 
- the first move toward national leadership in dealing with the 
fundamental economic causes of unemployment. ‘This was 
the first national conference on unemployment in the United 
States. President Harding and Secretary Hoover called it 
for the expressed purpose of considering unemployment as a 
- problem for the nation as a whole. The widespread discus- 
sion which accompanied the meetings served inevitably to 
make the people think of unemployment as a problem of 
national statesmanship. “The denial of national obligation 
which has been attributed to the conference was really a 
statement that doles from the federal Treasury would not 
solve the problem. With the leadership of Herbert Hoover, 
- the individual responsibility of every man and every industry 
was emphasized not as a selfish effort to provide for one 
group at the expense of others, but as a social obligation of 
each group to others in the nation. Moreover, governmental 
action was urged. The Department of Commerce has car- 


ried on a day-to-day campaign for the revival of industry, 


and for making work more regular and management more 
efficient. Congress, too, has been asked to take specific action 
but has not yet adequately responded. 

Perhaps in the coming winter Congress will recognize that 
the people regard as important some of the bills which were 
neglected in the past winter: to regulate public works as an 
activity for dull periods; to develop an efficient national 
employment service; to provide funds for the statistical 
work of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which is necessary 
‘to determine policies; to equip the Department of Labor in 
other ways for larger service on behalf of the workers; and 
to support measures like those proposed in the present pro- 
gram of the Department of Commerce, which is resulting 
in information and advice en the part of the federal govern- 
ment for the development of constructive policies for business. 


-Moreover, as the Unemployment Conference pointed out, 


complete industrial revival needs wise dealing by Congress 
with taxation, tariff, railroads and foreign relations. 
- One important piece of work of the conference is not yet 
finished. The Committee on the Business Cycle which was 
appointed by the conference will make a report in August. 
This is intended to be a fundamental discussion by economists 
of the course of the business cycle, its results in unemploy- 
ment, and how it can be controlled by economic measures. 
ahhe influence of the conference has stimulated widespread 
interest, but appreciation of the value of its work can best 
be expressed not by acting as though the crisis were over, 
but rather by planning wiser action for the months ahead. 
The leaders of the conference recognize that the so-called 
“normal”? unemployment which is always with us is yet 
an unsolved problem; so, also, is the idleness due to seasonal 
fluctuations. The Administration in Washington took action 
_ last winter to deal with the third big cause of unemployment, 
the business cycle with its unprecedented depression of 1921. 
The Administration believes that owing to this action the 
- suffering of last winter was less than was feared in advance. 
But the facts show that neither the Administration nor the 
public can wisely believe that the crisis is ended. In the 


coming winter we must expect unemployment still to chal-. 


lenge the constructive power of every group in the com- 
ye munity. The chief value of the President’s conference was 
its faith in the feasibility of lessening unemployment and its 
recognition of the responsibility of many groups for action. 
In this hope of prevention, employers, labor, citizens, legis- 
lators all have their share. 
they can be united and effectively led. It is not yet time for 
social workers to forget. Mary VAN KLEEck. 


THE SUR ake 


It is not yet clear, however, how 


re: Tar in lows . 


HE revival of agricultural prosperity, conden 

seriously rather than merely as Pollyanna propa- 

ganda, dates from the rise of the price of corn 
> and hogs in Iowa and the surrounding corn- 
growing district. Des Moines is the natural agricultural 
capital of the country, as Pittsburgh is its industrial capital. 
It is no accident that the present Republican secretary of 
agriculture and his Democratic predecessor are editors of 
rival farm journals, both published in Des Moines, and that 
the long service of their predecessor, through several admin- 
istrations, Republican and Democratic, was rendered by — 
another Iowa farmer. 

This increase in the price. of Iowa’s basic farm products 
is now taking place. It-seems not to be a temporary fluctua- 
tion, but a moderate and probably permanent improvement. 
For. this normal return, nature, economic laws, national 
legislation in the revival of the War Finance Corporation, 
the policies of the Federal Reserve Bank, and the traditional 
sanity of the farmers, are all entitled to credit. Not that all 
of the current generation of farmers are necessarily abnor- 
mally sane. Many of them have too many automobiles, and 
most of them who have bought land in the last three years 
have paid too much for it—indulging a speculative over- 
confidence that they could sell at a still higher price. When 
farm land with only ordinary improvements was changing 
hands rapidly at more than four hundred dollars an acre, 
the transactions had no sound basis in the returns on the 
investment which could be expected in an average year, even 
if the owner lived on the farm and managéd it himself, still 
less if he rented it either for cash or on shares, The sharp 
reminder of this fact came in the unexpected and disastrous 
collapse with the fall in the prices of food products. 

. Some buyers—a large number in the aggregate, but not a 
large proportion of all who have bought land, and of course 
a very small proportion of all present owners—have lost their 
investments or are in danger of doing so. The produce does 
not pay interest on the mortgage. At the very low prices 
of wheat and corn and of the meat products into which they 
are transformed on the farms where they are grown or on 
neighboring farms, the gap between the interest to be paid 
and the yield of the farm has been heart-sickening. Here, 
however, is where the bankers, backed by the Federal Reserve 
system and the War Finance Corporation and the sober com- 
mon sense of the former owners who frequently hold the 
purchase mortgages, come in. The banks and the former 
owners know very well that it is better to be lenient with 
the new buyers than to foreclose. The land could not be sold 
at present at anything like the prices of two years, or even 
one year, ago. It is better to defer interest, or even to lose 
it altogether, than to take back the land on a foreclosure. 
Not always, of, course. Sometimes a close calculation will 
show that there is something to be made by squeezing out 


the equity of the last speculator, and sometimes it is obvious 


that under present conditions the buyer does not have the 
resources to carry through his anda even with lenient 
treatment. 

‘The general result is that land.is not now changing hands 
rapidly; speculative sales are not taking place; liquidation 
and readjustment are in progress; many ‘buyers whose pur- 
chase contract had not yet been replaced by a deed have lost 


their investment; the farms are coming into the hands of 


those who can get the most out of them; the salutary lesa 
are in process of digestion. a) 
In the next five years it will be easier than it has 
in the past three for a capable and trustworthy young m 
to become an actual owner of one of these Iowa farms, bu 
there will be less money made in buying for a oe 
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‘eae oe te ae : 
: PENITENTIARY was, Tevainetly, a She to be 
ZX sorry in. Like Mary’s lamb, “It followed her to 
~™ Pittsburgh, and now look at the dumb thing!” 
~ Many a word which came into being in order to 
ignalize a new dispensation has itself fallen into disfavor, 
en the new order of things promised failed to come to pass 
inder the new name, Then, new reformers chose yet newer 


y y good words, spoiled. They are spoiled by association 
he our errors, our ignorances, our futilities, 
Such words, for example, are “ reformatory,” “ house of 
.” “reform school,” ‘industrial school,” “ parental 
ol.” “Alms” (for the love of Allah!) has gone into the 
o of outlived words, along with “ alchemy,” “‘ astrology,” 
locution,” = physical. Sule Benoa “ purity,” 
eal "and uplift.” ae 


, or at least to be cee oe some measure of 
gain, in standards or in viewpoint, even though 


ries, “alms,” “ philanthropy,” “ relief,” “ rehabili- 
,” “case work,” “‘ family welfare,” ' shows such a pro- 
ion from cruder to more refined levels of charity. 

such words go into the limbo they go as scapegoats. 
carry away with them our intellectual or sociological 


Sener Pooula ts nominate some new Sen Medarés for ad- 
ion to this mezzanine of | the inferno; a group of concepts 
ich are attached some old and time honored words. 
‘ outworn foncepis. are too fraly wedded to their 


ul as die may have seemed. But the concepts are dead, 
ould be, they are in’ ‘danger of infecting the new, 
ng ideas it they are permitted to hang around their necks 
ind if the old words try to attach themselves to 
“hei irs, and to corrupt them in the image of the old 
tices, it may become necessary to root: them all 

and branch, 
: See 


Palin even “ doce ” itself, 
len into. disuse or archaism, or will have survived 
ing as ¢ different from that of the past as is our pres- 
yf rd + ‘ sunset,’ 


; only these negative words. Their. cofollarics— 
” “normality,” “ health "—will have new connota- 
itself i is an and over “ possession” and 

registered the abandonment of the idea of 
insane, and of punishment for the 
0 .’ Asylums were places of protection 

Re case’ would. have bean jail confinement or 


le brutalism. — 


traversed, an excommunication. ioe eet 
ture finds a barrier between himself and the 
‘ d as something weird. The “sane” have 
kind for one who has entered that bourne. 
your new Set: poesmey so 


By T homas Dies Eliot 
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”—those poteed. idnas and concepts whieh oleae with 


* compared with its meaning 


ing is 


“normal,” has once been treated by a neurologist, he acquires 
statim a new status. He suddenly seems to be endowed with 
a bit of the uncanny. 

“Insanity,” furthermore, is a most indiscriminate term. It 
seems to lump together the curable and the incurable, the 
hereditary and the environmental, the organic and the func- 
tional. Indeed, fear of the insane, and fear of declaring 
people insane, are largely due to just this vagueness of the 
term. Workers with such people are therefore bringing 
more specific words into use, and only the courts insist upon 
having insanity. Change our laws in accordance with mod- 
ern. psychiatric knowledge and terminology—and presto! 
Insanity is in limbo. 

These words, however, do not merely ostracize and stig- 
matize. They definitely mislead. For they have meant abso- 
lute estrangement chiefly because they assumed that the dif- 


ferences between normal and abnormal are differences of © 


kind, rather than of degree, and that defect, delinquency, 


‘dependency, disease, imply certain qualities inherent. £0 the 


person. 

This is not the place to discourse upon the nature of per- 
sonality. We may admit freely certain innate factors, with- 
out sacrificing the general contrast between the new position 
and the old. Personality itself is now thought of as a func- 
tional unity, like a waterfall or a hive, not an absolute entity. 
So far as we can experience it (which is as far as we can 
name it) it seems social and dividual and relational in its 
nature. Ifa personality is but the resultant of a web of rela- 
tionships between the various sources and flows of energy 
focussed in 2 human organization, then any type-group of 


personalities, dubbed by whatever descriptive term, must rep- - 


resent, not alien monads, but a class of social situations. And 
the very classification is subjective in us, not an inherent 
quality in any “ individual soul.” 

Delinquency is not something inherent. Whatever there 
is there that is inherent, it is not the delinquency. ‘‘ Delin- 
quency ’ ” implies a social situation and a social judgment. It 
is a behavior condition, a conduct situation; as such it implies 
and is a state of relationship, and not a trait. It is a social 
constellation, arising out of the conduct of an individual in 
relation with his fellows and other factors of the environ- 
ment. “A case of delinquency ” is, therefore, not the body 
of the “delinquent ” which symbolizes it, but is the social 
situation or set of relationships organically related through 
this personal focus. Quite true, such an individual has 
absorbed and even identified himself with much of his social 
milieu. It is part of his personality and it acts through his 
behavior as a focus or cutting edge. That the delinquency 
plexus has become internal to the personality or organized 
into the psychic organism, does not make it any the less a 
social situation, as well as a biological unit. In a sense noth- 
‘environment ” in an observably effective sense until 
it is in some fashion introjected by the plexus of interplaying 
energies we call individual personality. 

~The implications of the foregoing, if accepted, markedly 
convert in certain respects the approach of social and medical 
work in these problems. 

Poverty has already come to mean a social condition, not 
an inherent pauperism. Prostitution, the writer believes, is 
now in the same class. Disease, it may seem, is individual- 
ized if anything is. For, whatever the social causes thereof, 
it is the body that i is diseased and that passec away. The 


‘writer is not anxious to press his point over far, But the 


most fundamental analyses of the true meaning of disease 
seem to indicate that the essence of its definition is the failure 


~ 
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the phenomena of human behavior. 


_ its instrument of precision, its 


helping. Our courts are now “ lenient ” 


ward those who need help, 


of the forces of the organism, psychic or chemical or what- 
ever they be called, to compensate the invading forces or 
stimuli. But the forces of the organism include here (as in 
insanity and delinquency and dependency) the environmental 
experience of the individual, organically absorbed into and 
working through him. If this more or less organized experi- 


ence that makes up the organism proves inadequate to main- 


tain a balance, then disease and - disintegration of the plexus 


of forces sets in. But this inadequacy is again a social judg- 


ment. Unless we understand, we still are apt to blame for 


_ laxity, or sin, where we should treat for disease. 


To blame, in social work, is to waste time, strength, money, 


to weaken our cause, to stultify our own thought and efforts. 


III. 


O'The materialist has long held an nee attitude toward 
But the attitude here 
described is not that of the crude materialist. It is objective, 
but it recognizes the objective reality not only of “mere 
matter ’’ but of psychic energies and relations, which are an 
equally valid attribute of the phenomena we call organic, and 


which must, like the cruder forces of nature, be understood in 
- order to be controlled. They cannot be understood if they 


are estranged from our own experience. 

Science, apostle of objectivity, here calls for sympathy as 
“ reality-ceptor ”; just as 
religion, the traditional sanction of sympathy, must call for 


- objectivity in order to bear all things, endure all things and 


think no evil. Such is modern charity *—a synthesis of scien- 
tific realism and religious sentiment. “ Judge not, lest ye be 
not able to take away iniquity.” ‘‘ Neither do I condemn 
thee,” “ Tout comprendre, c’est tout pardonner.” “If I 
knew him, I could not hate him.” ‘Thus has the new atti- 


tude been foreshadowed in scripture and literature. 


To have’ intelligent charity toward all.abolishes the con- 
cept of punishment, but it does not relieve from the duty of 
toward the “ irre- 
sponsible ”—or those who are in trouble through force of 
“circumstances”; exactly to- 


though drastic help, the most. DOWN WITH THE OLD! 


“will be found immanent in behavior, social behavior. 


enemies atid turn our - pugnacity. against chee enemies—the 


real enemies of all of us. We are to sublimate our hate into — 
war against ignorance, fear, misunderstanding, maladjust- 


ment, poverty, greed, niggardly nature—not as abstractions, 
but in real situations where their opposites will, by their very _ 


existence win the victory and negate the evils. 


But if we thus cease to blame and to hate, can we logically 
continue to praise and admire? Are we not, in one sense, 


és beyond good and evil?” It has been suggested that words - 
of praise have a pragmatic value, like medals, which should © 


justify their retention and use. But at least to the enlight- 


ened, good and evil should no longer be thought of as a code 


imposed from without, nor as an immanent quality in indi- 

viduals conceived as separate entities, or “ free wills.’ Good. 

and evil will be “ free of the Law ” as Paul might put it, but 
te B 
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their fruits shall Bis know them.” 

“ Coward,” “ witel Pon ee fOOly 


“f martyr 2 
, 
. genius,” es bigot,” « saint,” 


“hero ”’—where 


“ sinner,” 
rascal,” 


shall we draw the line? All these words impute credit or 


condemnation. All imply inherent ‘‘ moral” quality, 


“good” or “bad.” All are being reinterpreted in the new 


terms. “he new words may describe events and conditions 
and people essentially similar to those described by the old 
vocabulary; but they indicate that our experience of such 
folks is to be different. We are no longer permitted to pro- 
ject into the conduct we are judging our own fears, resist- 
ances, loves, wishes, standards. “ Judge not, that ye be not 
judged.” We shall be obliged to forgive and understand, 
obliged to (Der Tag!) reform even the profiteer, and to prac- 
tice scientific charity even toward certain almost unforgivable 
saints. 

Nay, if this be a tenly | non-self-ish cealuation ot conduct we 
shall know ourselves, and the truth will make us free. 


complex set of impulses he finds within himself, and will see, 
not as'in a glass darkly, but face to face with his larger Self. 


IV. 


Pas tap ienaaaneae| Note, please, that our at- 


chastenet 
worker and the penologist of 
the future must operate with 


“Whom He loveth, him He 
othe: social 


what Eastman calls “the 
ruthless love of the surgeon.” 
We shall, if need be, ampu- 
tate whole portions of the 


plexus of delinquency which 


we call a “case.”” Whether 
we do so by partly or alto- 
gether removing the body or 
a part of it, or by removing 
parts of the environment 
which have formed portions 
of this personality and others, 
must depend upon the diag- 
nosis and prognosis. And 
the diagnosis no longer stops 


_ with the body but diagnoses 


the total situation. The de- 
fect, in say, John Skyrgorak 
may bea faulty playground 


‘system. Provide it, gear it 


into his personality—and the 
“delinquency” becomes 


“normality.” 


_ We are thus to forgive our 


__ 1In this connection ae followin 
P, Follett, The New State, page 4 
Social Case Work in the Survny for Hevenber 12, 1921. 
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sanity,” “pauperism,” 


Sheffield, Clue-Aspects in 


“varancy,” et al., should be interned 
in the Be cane or should be paroled only on 


titude toward these words 


‘themselves is quite in har- 


mony with the views here 
expressed. They were called 
candidates, not prisoners. In 


our title we called them 
we apologize. 


cruel, but 
They were merely ignorant, 
influenced by their enyiron- 
ment, constitutionally inade- 
quate. We do not hold the 


words to blame for the cruel - 


results with which they are 
associated. But, if not “m 

terially responsible,” 
are at least in part casually 
accountable, and the cruel 
relationships of ideas and in- 
terests that made those re- 


sults possible must be broken 


up by humane but drastic 


treatment. Limbo is not hell, — 
but it is indeterminate and 


humane custodial care for 
those who, because they never 


knew the light, are irrespon- — 
sible. But, for that very rea-_ 


son, we need protection from 


them. “ Sin,” “ crime,” “ in- 


they 


Each © | 
-_ will understand and pardon and also drastically treat the 


ke control. 


an is generally realized. The reader may get a 
jore vivid idea of the transformation, from a glance at the 
ble printed on the foregoing page. ae : 
We have no reason to assume that we have reached the 
final*term in any of the series above discussed. ‘There is 


rita 


always danger that the new word will be used in the old 
sense ; the old concept “ gets by ” under an alias, and a newer 
mame must be invented. Furthermore, we have no right to 
Gaekt ai Boesng : 


y KNOW a man who used to get a great deal of fun 
“out of asking disagreeable and impertinent questions. 
_ He has improved of late. Some of his acquaintances 
_ threatened to have him shot if he did not reform. 
War-time tendencies made him feel they might be in 
“e lest. 
is sadly torn. There are so many disagreeable and im- 
pertinent questions that one might easily ask! 
__ We are told that asking questions is one of the vices of 
resent—in fact, that it is one of the causes of present 
unrest: ‘‘Cease asking questions and finish the 
anting of your yams.” But questioning persists. A 
udent at the Sorbonne, who is writing the first thesis. in 
social service field ever undertaken at that institution, 
sking American training schools what they mean by social 
service and case work. She writes: ue 
1 the course of my research work for my thesis, Juvenile De- 
nquents in France, I have seen very definitely the need of 
ming social service and case work, two terms which in our 
are practically unknown to the French. : 
_ These definitions must be such as to convey to people at present 
wholly unacquainted with their significance a clear idea of 

-  - » (a) field of action of social work, 
(db) the training of social workers, 
___ (¢) case work as the fundamental element, 

: (d) clear statement of what case work is. 
instance, a chief of an administration, admitting the need 
case work, said, “You cannot expect volunteers to do it,’ and 
at my suggestion of training and paying people he said, “That 
uld only add to the number of fonctionnaires and we are already 
tridden with fonctionairisme.’- He could not believe that paid 
le could really care about their work! This is the reason why 
ant particularly to make perfectly clear the professional aspect 
work and the training and the interest this engenders in the 
vidual case. aw 
Here are some assumptions and questions which the naive 
ch are passing on to sophisticated America. Three of 
questions are worth special emphasis: _ 

What is the field of social work? 
case work the fundamental element in social work? | 
Vill seeps emonslizing of social work save it from “ func- 


‘ortunately, for both America and France, American 
ing schools have no final answer to these questions. 
the field of social work, as defined by various students, ranges 
all the way from Edward T. Devine’s “ salvage and repair,” 
Gin his recent book, Social Work) to the ambitiously in- 
clusive claims of Mary R. Van Kleeck and Graham R. 
*, as set forth in their article on The Professional 
nization of Social Work, on page 159 of the Annals 
So Sere 
the fields of effort include family welfare, child welfare, 
social work, occupational therapy, probation, protective, 
rison work, psychiatric social isk chool social work, 
pusekeeping, vocational guidance, adjustment of immi- 

nation of exist agencies, community centers, boys’ and 
’ playground 


and recreation, social settlements, civic 


ken place, to a greater extent, - 1e cre i 
* practices in mental and social hygiene takes each new formu- 


So, for the present he is on probation. But he — 


lor have American social workers. As to the first question, | 


391 
assume that we are at the end of the thread, that these new 
concepts represent our final revolution. 

The creative purpose back of the still evolving ideas and 


lation as a starting point, and builds it new mansions, keep- 
ing its last name until it moves into the new. But (to shift 
metaphors again!) new wine is not put in old bottles, and 
the purposes (or Purpose) underlying our human behavior 
toward our variant brothers sometimes grows beyond the 
point where the old forms can be patched up to hold:it or to 
permit it to function. And Intelligence will not be denied. 


- Can Fundamentals Be Changed? 
Se er By Joseph K. Hart 


work, housing, social legislation, public health nursing, social 
hygiene, mental hygiene, tuberculosis prevention, child health, in- 
dustrial hygiéne, community health activities, social research, social 
statistics, industrial investigation and public and private employ- 
ment work. 

As for the second question, all immersed in case work 
quite naturally hold that case work is the fundamental 
factor in social work. But there is a growing body of 
group and community workers who volubly protest that 
the ultimate tests of all social work are to be found, not in 
individual or in family adjustments, but in group and com- 
munity well-being; and that, therefore, without group and 
community controls of case work methods, “ individual ad- 
justment,” in most cases can mean nothing more than “‘the 
substitution of one set of neuroses or psychoses for another 
set,’—a development which has laboratory values, without 
doubt, but which neither the individual nor the community 
can accept as having any ultimate social significance. 

Finally, we need not be surprised to find that some advo- 
cates of professional organization enthusiastically believe 
that about all that is needed to make social work a profes- 
sion is’ the professional organization of social workers.. But 
sceptics point out that “the good neighbor”? who makes 
either his goodness or his neighborliness too conspicuous is 
likely to lose both; that capacity to identify one’s self with 
others or with the community (which is the essence of neigh- 
borliness) cannot be monopolized; and that professionaliz- 
‘ing this neighborliness may mean its complete elimination. 
They even cite illustrations of this. 

If, now, we consider these questions as a single inquiry 
dealing with the nature of social work, we find a series of 
disconcerting problems. Few will challenge the proposition 
that teaching is a necessary profession with a growing im- 
portance. Ignorance is a perfectly normal fact of childhood ; 
and it is never entirely outgrown. Within limits, therefore, 
the level of the civilization of a community may be deter- 
mined by the number and intelligence of the teachers of that 
community. What is the relationship between the number 


-of social workers in any community and the level of its 


civilization? Every child is a proper subject for teaching. 
As every child a proper subject for social work? Is a com- 
munity to be regarded as highly civilized if the number of 
its social workers is high? Or if the number is low? Or 
is there no correlation between the number of social workers 
and the level of civilization.in any community? 
Conditions in two fields of interest will illuminate the 
query. Industry, as at present organized, turns out much 
material for the junk man and the repair man. On the 
physical side, these two well known figures perform neces- 
sary services to the community.. What about the social side 
of industry? Here, too, we find industrial processes turn- 
ing out much material for salvage and repair; and we find 
salvage and repair shops waiting for their materials. Shall 
the community accept industry as it is and boast of its sal- 
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vage and mete ‘calling all such: wore ‘necessary services”? 
~ Do social junk shops and social repair shops mark the intelli-. 
‘gence or the unintelligence of the community? Shall social — 


_ junk men and social repair men be permitted to secure 


- from industry? Casualty insurance companies have gen- 
erally fought state industrial accident insurance. Fire in- 
|. surance companies have been charged with not being inter- 
ested in preventing fires altogether, since complete preven- 
_ tion of fires would probably put all fire insurance companies 
- out of business. If industry were more intelligently organ- 
_ ized, would not the number of cases requiring the service of 
- social workers be materially decreased? Has not this hap- 
pened in the past twenty years? Is there not room for 
“further work along this line? Should not social workers 


- work necessary? 
- The school as at present administered turns out many 


and other types of social workers. Does the increase of 
' workers in these fields prove that we are becoming more in- 
-telligent? Should we attempt to repair the unintelligent re- 
sults turned out by one profession by building up another 
profession? The juvenile court may have a fine and elab- 
orate organization. Does that entitle it to at least a mini- 
mum number of cases of delinquency in its community each 
year? 

All these questions, long Che dara have been re-em- 
-phasized by a recent letter, this time from an American, in 
which the methods of some of our training schools for social 
work are criticized. “The writer says: 

I have never seen any indication of an attempt to do more than 
train laboratory technicians. I have heard a great deal of boasting, 
but have missed the signs of a strong sense of responsibility toward 
the students—or even the job in any large sense—any recognition 
that the social workers’ task presented a challenge it would be hard 
to meet. I have never detected any disposition to look on the 
‘student as a rising generation whose discoveries and methods might 
supersede ours, any realization even that a student or an outsider 
could have anything to contribute except by due observance of the 
rules of the game as taught by the initiated. 


The Rules of the Game 


Here, then, is the crux of the matter. This critic con- 


“the rules of the game.” The 
Practical experience is 


struct their students in 
schools did not invent these rules. 


_ responsible for them; through use and teaching they have- 


~ achieved the status of “fundamentals.” 


Social workers must 
obey them. 


But many outsiders are questioning these rules and some 


are challenging them. ‘They raise “philanthropic doubts” in 

the minds of some. Others find them “immoral.” The 

__. staunchest upholders of the rules are not always sure. Re- 
cent developments emphasize this uncertainty. Welfare 
federations of the financial type, organized by representa- 
tives of business and industry, are willing to finance salvage 

and repair. Finance seems willing to make social work (and 

social workers) subordinate to existent economic conditions. 

What has social work to do with the continuance of the 

__- present economic system? The “rules of the game” do not 
impinge upon the domain of this question. Many social 
workers are becoming expressly uneasy in mind about the 
whole matter. In the minds of many there is no doubt that 
these rules, even though “fundamental,” must be changed. 
Labor is fighting for a more human career. The newer 
i psychology points the tragedy of the repressions of the past 
and the way (long and difficult) to the greater freedom of 
5 _ the future. A new sense of democratic community is urgent 
within us for the chance to realize itself in actual social re- 
___ lationships. A new education haltingly tells us that the de- 
struction or elimination of all variant individuals for the 
sake of a uniform mass of stupidity is not necessarily intelli- 


- vested rights’ in a certain percentage of personal breakages. 


definitely attack the social wastes that make much social 


cases for the psychiatrist, the probation officer, truant officers. 


-/ it will be so! 


tends that some training schools have been content to in-. 


gent, even though it may be effic abor is change 

“fundamentals.” Psychology has changed its “fundamentals.” 
Education is trying to change ‘its “fundamentals.” Social _ 
work will be in good company in its efforts. 4 


, Changing “ Fundamentals ” 


But fundamentals cannot be changed withens change. 
That is to say, they can not be changed without eventual 
changes in our personal and social habits, our ways of look- 


ing at things, our aims and purposes and the structure of the 


social order. The protest noted about illustrates the point. 
Training for social work consists of “‘passing on the rules.” 
But what would become of these rules if students were re- 
garded (in words quoted above) as a “rising generation 


whose discoveries and methods may supersede ours?” We 
must see, indeed, that there are no “final rules.” ‘There are 
positions of authority, prestiges, vested rights. ‘There are 


habits of mind that yield to nothing. There are individual and 
group blinders that keep us from seeing realities. There are 
controls that rest on custom. Social work has been subject 
to the same psychological degenerations as are found in all 
other vocations. The word “social” never yet saved any one ~ 
from becoming academic, unsocial, even anti-social. : 

If social work and social workers are to remain social, the 
concept of what constitutes “fundamentals” must be com- 
pletely reconstructed. Social work can never accept the 
world as it is. The industrial “junkman” is happy in the 
wastes of industry: he lives by waste. The industrial ‘ 
pairman” is glad when a mechanism wears out, breaks 
down: he lives on the breakages of the world. Neither of 
these would change industry. An organization of industry 
that would eliminate them they would consider cruel. 

But, on the human side, intelligent industrial leaders, 
psychologists, community workers and educational leaders (a 
very few) are in revolt against the wastes of life, for which 
unintelligence, in industry, psychology, education and com- 
munity control, is primarily responsible. The old industry, 
the old psychology. (in economics, particularly), the old edu- 
cation and the old traditions of community irresponsibility 
accept waste just as the junkman accepts it; it has been so, 
The new professions accept nothing of the 
sort. For them, the future envisages either a different 
social order or the end of our civilization. The old “funda- 
mentals” have failed us. We must have new “funda- 
mentals,” or we shall have none at all. And since we are 
learning that all life is continuous adjustment to changing 
conditions of existence, it would be well for us to learn that 
the only “fundamentals” that can serve the interests of a 
growing democratic civilization are those changing ones 
which will make possible the continuous readjustments # 
thinking and working which changing conditions demand. 

Fortunately, the field of social work cannot be fully ie 
fined. Happily, the position of the case worker is being sub- 
jected to healthful, fruitful criticism. Fortunately, the task ; 
of those who would professionalize social work is proving — 
extremely difficult. Problems make us think. Real think- 
ing, that is, thinking compelled by real problems, makes us 
social. Social thinkers are necessarily workers, for it is only 
in work that real problems arise. Social thinkers are not 
troubled by the academic question as to whether funda- 
mentals can be changed. In the:actual conditions of com- 
munity construction and reconstruction, fundamentals be- 
come fluid, old facts dissolve, new factors emerge. It is 
only in a land where custom and tradition rule that “funda-— 
mentals” remain unchanging. Wherever intelligence rules 
“fundamentals” will take their place with all other factors 
and items as plastic materials out of which the new struc- 
ture is to be made. The consummation of this conception is 
still in the future; but it lies within the vision of democeaei G 
and science. This is the task of the future, the long task of 
developing social intelligence, not ner sci wore a! 
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eae The 


to ork fae ae upon the competition. 
Srogram and told me to develop sey- 
uld select one of them. It was to 


lence, ranged upon the slope behind it, could be ad- 
by a speaker standing at its base. “And. there was to 


angement had been set out quite definitely, and the 
f the memorial was suggested in a closing para- 
t is important to bear in mind that. the monu- 
must be so designed . that it shall not be funereal 
aspect, but rather typify the patriotism, sacrifice and 
9ism of those in whose honor it is raised and be an inspi- 
hundreds of school childzen who pass it daily.” 


walls hung photographs of architectural monuments, 
dence of his preferences, and examples of his own work. 


ese were su h broad terms. Oats cen they meant to the 


who. must have defined them. Certainly I 
aes ao to the oe 


ae nothing about it. 


—I must think merely as a little child. 
ie olnascidae I cease to think of my- 


ng mo 
$ across th 5 ats ie stream which wanders 


he Ie fic an the allay. are yellowing. 


ae my oes i the Teather strap 
/ Lope near the school; my piping ceases. 
prefer Fes wander off across the sunlit fields 

ods across the valley. But I do not wan- 


ld Wa ‘memorial, located upon an open 
of the school. It had to be so designed that . 


flag pole. What the committee had in mind as re- - 


one had gone home; I ‘was alone in his office. 


- and pencil were at hand; I was to translate the sug- 
of the program decided upon into materials i in terms 


sil Hine. pod ae eeedestionts in ihe phograe! 
‘acter desired—patriotism, sacrifice and heroism: 


; It was to serve 
hundreds of school children who would 


Designer 


a great many years ago. 
fades. - f 


Up to this point I am able to revive my childish response 
to spring, to sunlit fields, to birds a-singing. I try—again 
and again I try to feel a childish surge of patriotism, a child- 
ish sense of sacrifice, a childish thrill of heroism, And I try 
to conjure images which might awaken these responses. But 
I fail to conjure these images. I fail utterly. 


Do what I will, I cannot drag my child mind across the 
gap which separates that time and now. My child mind will 
not follow. 


So I set up the standard allegories. 
of forms which have come down through the ages and which 
stand to typify patriotism and sacrifice and heroism, But my 
child mind stands uninspired by them and asks the childish 
question—why ? 


Why? Must I then explain the allegories? Must I 
explain the forms which typify them? Will my child mind 


_ be inspired; will my child mind understand them? Am I 


not. failing—failing utterly? 


_ But patriotism; that i is so easy to explain to my child paced 
I say: patriotism—it is “ love of country.’’ See! How simple 
it is, 


But my child mind does not respond to this simple defini- e 


tion; and I proceed to explain. ] lead my explanation along 
as direct a path as I am able to choose for it; but there are 
paths which turn off constantly; and my adult mind becomes 
confused. I go on and on into an ever more confusing 


labyrinth. I come to The Great Conflict. I come to the 


Peace that has followed it. The light I carry before me to 
- guide the way through the labyrinth is the Love of Country. 


I follow ; but the light I carry does not light the path. I pause 


—we pause. All that can be seen before us is or labyrinth 
—the Chaos of Christendom, - 


- Patriotism! What prompts ithe actors in this scene of 


chaos? What makes for the chaos in Europe? What makes 
for the growing chaos in the Orient? What makes for the 
peace conferences which are no peace conferences, but dis- 


cussions of wars? I question! sPatriotism! What stands be- 


hind all this? And the light that I have been carrying to lead 


the way out of the labyrinth flickers—and goes out. 
wR 


. I come upon—I come—the picture 


I create the categories 


Fe Re 


“Iam at the drafting board, paid by the hour. I have pas oR 


dreaming ; and my dream has got me nowhere—nowhere ex- 
cept out into the sunlit fields upon a spring morning. This 
will not win the competition. 


“Tt must be an inspiration to school children who pass-it 
vdaily.” It must satisfy the committee; it must please my 


employer. So I turn to the library where is stored the herit- — hee 


age of the Ages. I take the great volumes from the shelves, © 


I pass them in review: Our own monuments in Washington; _ fy 


‘the monuments of England; the monuments of France; the 
Nelson Column; the Arc de Triomphe; the Bismarck "Me- 
morial; monuments of modern Italy—of ancient Greece and — 
Rome; monuments of Egypt. What a store of material} 
What an inspiration! 


I debate: There is my employer; there is the jury; there 


are the hundreds of children who pass it daily. I choose ; 3 my is 


Inspiration shall be Rome. 
FREDERICK L, AcKERMAN. 
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_ make her training and ability count. 
to the general secretary about a matter of policy which she 


_ definite routine. 


Scion Hands or - Engineers? — 


a meeting in Pittsburgh late last year, a social 
worker Stuck his finger into a hornet’s nest with the 
query: ‘“‘ Are we training section hands for social 
work or constructive social engineers?” It is to be 


hoped that the hornets will buzz loud enough, and even use 


their stingers, to arouse drowsy executives and apathetic 
boards to the import of this question and its impli- 
cations. 
ander Fleisher of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany declared that the position of the executive in many 
social organizations is that of a tyrant. Anna King, of 


the Cornell Pay Clinic, New York, tells the pertinent story, 


in this connection, of a young woman, a recent graduate 
from a school of social work, who returned to her home 
town to act as the assistant secretary of the family welfare 
society. She knew that she was “green” but wished to 
After a bit, she went 


knew was under consideration. They discussed the point 
briefly. ‘Then the general secretary suggested to her that 
it was a mistake to use up her energy in such a matter, that 
she should not feel responsible for all the activities of the 
_ society but save her strength for her own case work. It 
is questions and instances of this kind which make the buz- 
zing more and more insistent. 


-Much of social work is unquestionably autocratic in its 
management and direction. The executive in many in- 
stances wields the power of a czar over his staff. He hires 
- and fires. Members of the staff do particular chores and 


_ do them exceedingly well, but often are held in black ignor- 


ance as to the policies of the organization and the objective 
toward which it is moving. ‘The executive is not always 
the playing captain of a team but a coach on the side lines 
issuing his orders. There is, for example, the head of a 
well known national organization who is almost inacces- 


it sible to members of his staff. Needless to add, the ap 


_in that organization is at a low ebb. 


It is the lack of democratic participation in the affairs 
Mot an organization, supposedly doing an unselfish bit of 
_ service for society, that meets the young worker from col- 

_ lege with cold disillusionment. It is this that led one very 
capable young woman, a graduate of a school of social work, 
to say that she thought there was a worm at the heart of 


social work. ‘To be sure, her criticism was bitter and un-. 


just; but at any rate, there is revolt among the rank and 


' file of social workers. 


‘The American Association of Social Workers, as the na- 
ronal organization, is in a strategic position to observe this 
ferment. Edith Shatto King, of that organization, says: 


One of the difficulties that we are encountering in keeping in 
social work the finest type of young man and woman is that it is 
now no longer a pioneer job. We are not, therefore, getting the 
girl of the ability and initiative of Jane Addams because they 
have to go in now in a minor position and have to work in a pretty 
We are not holding the best workers. The people 
with the best brains and initiative aren’t staying in. It seems to 

me that one way of getting around that fact is to give them more 
opportunity to participate in the work of the organization; they 
should be given something to say about how and why a thing 


should be done. 


This democratic participation of the staff in the making 
of policies touches both the executive and the directing 
board. Without some definite measure of participation, the 
members of the staff are really only “ section hands.” Many 
_-_— executives, unfortunately, feel that it is their job to boss 
______ the workers, and that they are responsible only to the board. 


At a more recent meeting in New York, Alex-~ 


A weak executive fears to share responsibility with his staff, 
while a dictatorial one loves too well the smack of power. 
The executive, however, is not always entirely to blame for 
not maintaining a close working connection with his staff. 
Too often a-subaltern complex prevents a member of a 
force from discussing things as frankly with the chief as 
with fellow workers or from questioning the wisdom Co) 
his decisions as he would those of others. 

Several moves are possible to: make this relationship b 
tween the executive and the staff the cordial one of har- 
monious team play. In the first place, the executive shoul 
do “case work with his staff,” as Anna King calls it. H 
should discuss their work with them at frequent intervals, 
play with them if necessary, in order to learn their foibles, 
their strength, their ambitions, their problems, their poten- 
tialities. He needs to have a sympathy with and an under- 
standing of their tasks. The staff of a certain large national 
agency maintains its contact with the executive largely 
through typewritten memoranda. That staff is a rabble and — 
not a team. Secondly, there should be frequent staff confer- 
ences or even an organized staff council. When Anna King 
was the executive secretary of the Home Service Section of 
the Boston Metropolitan Chapter of the Red Cross, she 
discussed all matters of policy with such a council and, in 
case of a difference, insisted that some agreement be reached; 
even though she. had to recede from her own position. This 
council should not be appointed by the executive but, through 
election if necessary, should be one truly representing the 
whole staff. If the executive and such a council cannot 
work together it is evidénce that something is seriously 
wrong with the organization. 

Through real staff councils existing in fact and not only 
on paper many irritating sources of friction in connection 
with salaries, working conditions, vacations, etc., may be 
avoided. There exists a general feeling among social workers 
that promotions in salary and service usually do not come 
from merit but as the result of a fight or an offer from some 
other organization. One of the bureau heads in a national 
organization asked her chief for an increase in salary. “I 
am for it,” he replied, ‘‘ but the only way in which you will 
get it from the board will be to make the ultimatum your 
resignation if an increase does not come.” ‘The higher jobs 
seem to go to people with executive ability rather than those 
of special technical qualifications. Therefore, some way must 
be devised for insuring to those who have technical ability 
salary increases in keeping with the increasing value of their — 
services. The head of a certain large family welfare society 
is receiving seventy-five hundred dollars a year while the 
salaries of its case workers range around fifteen hundred 
dollars. It is too great a discrepancy. In the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, the jobs run from grade. one to 


grade twenty-nine. According to Mr. Fleisher, a “ person 


coming in there knows just what his salary is going to be 
every single minute while he is going to be on the job, 
depending on the quality of work and the length of time.” 
Fortunately, the situation is more and more recognized. 
A number of experiments in more democratic management 
are being made. The staff of the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search in Philadelphia bears very much the relationship of a 
cabinet to the director, Frederick P. Gruenberg. All questions 
of policy are discussed with it. The United Hebrew Chari 
of New York has made a beginning through a staff con- 
ference, presided over by a member of the staff rather th 
the executive. The Department of Child Welfare of ” 
chester County, New York, of which Rae 'aylor 


g policies. There is a monthly staff 
et a Cidene ne to keep the two offices running, 


Fathers attended, and policies and cases were talked 
Later the meeting became one for paid workers alone 
ay only the larger policies were discussed. At present this 
5 nference i is under the management of a committee of the 
Wf, consisting of three representatives of the field staff, two 
from the central office and two from the clinic. They plan 
‘program, The director only sends out the notices and 
tiieplics information about the work of the departnient. The 
‘recommendations of the committee are followed except where 
the director believes it is not possible to carry them out 
hrough: the medium of a public department. Thus far no 
( ion for such veto has arisen. A conference of central 
office workers, which includes all the staff employed in the 


mference for the discussion of cases. According to Miss 
iQ “Taylor the plan is based upon the following principles: 


‘ which has to deal with the material of human beings. This 
too big a field for any one person to know about. Therefore, 
ry one’s contribution is needed. ‘The democratic form of ad- 
istration makes workers happier, hence, more efficient; and they 
the work more and hence give more to it themselves. 


The relationship of the staff to the board of directors is 
_, More difficult one. Some board members have the 
ecling, partly a reaction against organized labor, so- 
alism and communism, that the distinction between 
employer and employe must be maintained. ‘This atti- 
de is largely that of the shut mind. There is 
more valid attitude that an employe should not 
lave a voice in determining policies under which he works. 
pon this point, Mary E. Richmond writes. that “ there are 
zood reasons why a paid staff should not be in control, as 


poi wwe executives who choose their own boards have cause 
now.” The most flagrant instances of this in my personal 
hil was that of a state agency which supposedly had 
board of directors representing all sections of the state. At 
t their names were on the letter head. As a matter of 
, however, they had not been called together for years. 
he only active members were the president, the treasurer 
the paid secretary, who had a vote. At a meeting which 
fa tended the treasurer, with the sanction of the secretary, 
d himself a salary of one thousand dollars a year. In 
other state organization the secretary, with the use of the 
oxies. of certain absent members of the board, was able to 
the board members who came to meetings. 

fn the other hand, there is good precedence from business 
‘staff members to have a vote on boards of directors. The 
idents of banks, for instance, are usually members of 
r own boards. — Probably the best procedure for joint 
making is to be secured through representation of 
members at board meetings without power of vote but 
the fullest freedom to express. their opinions. As a 


zt 


many quarters the question is being raised of having 
ors ‘ the staff in addition to the executive meet with 


‘Chi rities of ainueapolis: writes that ‘‘ we should look 
d to the time when some one elected by the staff should 
seat in the board meetings and whose function should 
present the interest of the staff at such meetings.” 
ional League of Girls’ Clubs the policies of the 
nm emanate from the girls themselves. Mrs. 
Pol the director, says that she “ cannot see 
to the fullest purpose of itself 


ip 
Ri 
a, 


even Birddpaton af a. 


In the beginning, volunteers as well as paid 


: _ central office, is partly organized. There is also a clinic 


1e help of all is needed in making decisions, especially in social — 


of us who have struggled to dislodge mercenary, self- 


f fact, most boards defer largely to the opinion of © 


‘ration between the board of. 


ip \ ee Tt ane 


directors and the staff.’ She tells of one organization which 
divided itself into “ladies”? and ‘‘ workers.” 

Social engineers will, after all, not be developed unless 
workers are trained for the place ahead through some real . 


sharing of responsibility. 


The question of the democratic nature of the board is 
a still more perplexing one. The coming of the community 
chest has added another ingredient to the solution. Often 
an agency within a financial federation or community chest 
loses its separate membership, and its board really only repre- 
sents itself. “Io be sure, a dollar membership is sometimes 


resorted to-as a means to maintain the semblance of a mem- 
bership organization, but this is a cumbersome device. As 
Miss Richmond wisely points out, those who contribute 
service should have a share in directing policies as well as 
Possibly the federation plan 


those who contribute funds. 


A Definition of Social Work 


It can’t be done? Lots of them do it, anyhow. And here 
is the latest; it was given to Otto W. Davis, secretary of the 
Minneapolis Council of Social Agencies, he writes, by an 

eminent trainer of social work” who, having laughed to 
scorn a perfectly good definition constructed, es and pol- 
ished by Mr. Davis himself, had been challenged to produce 
a better one. Mr. Davis is generous enough not to mention 
the author's name. 

Sroes work is a herculean and pertinacious effort for 

the absterging of a moribund social order. It endeavors 
to anticipate the fomentation of gratuitous disorders; it pours 
its healing emollients upon those parts of the body’ politic 
which become bruised and scarified through social strife; it 
studies to eliminate the flagitious, to disclose the spurious, to 
eviscerate the erroneous in our civilization; it struggles un- 
ceasingly to reduce the strange phantasmagoria we are 
pleased to call human society to some show of order, at least 
to the point where it no longer stultifies our intellect to take 
it seriously; it ruthlessly and unceasingly flashes its erystal- 
line mentality upon the atramentarious and often diabolically 
clever programs of a mendacious obscurantism; hence it fre- 
quently but erroneously is charged with condemning hopeless 
standpatters to euthanasia and the lethal chamber; on the 
other hand it refuses to commit itself to a merely negative 
and_ nihilistic program ; while it must conceive’ and execute 
largely, yet it recognizes the urgency of detail, seeking only 
to avoid meticulous absurdity; it penetrates the vacuous abra- 
cadabra of the mere tyro and the sciolist in social science, and 
while avoiding all mere animadversive personalities—as be- 
comes the scholar and the scientist—makes no false peace with | 
their fatuities; like Socrates, the social worker is always 
ready to fecundate with his constructive imagination any and 
every promising move for the right, and in consequence is 
committed to clearing the way for the accouchement of every 
‘promising idea or invention; I say his work is constructive 
and roundly considered not merely ex parte or adventitious. 
He looks to the present and the future and labors for them, 
ipso facto refusing to waste his energies in piacular observ- 
ances over the dead past. 

It may be granted sine mora that social work has not yet 
received its carte d’entree into the sacred hierarchy of the 
pure arts and sciences, It is becoming, it is so to speak ad- 
nascent with respect to economics and biology; but this in no 
wise argues that it will remain ancillary or adscititious to 
them. Born of them, perhaps, it will not be long before some 
hardy heresiarch rises to cut the withering umbilical cord and 
release the amazing infant. Meanwhile social workers are 
cautioned to be on guard against developing too great an 
avidity : for flattery, or an acanaceous sort of peevishness when 
praise is withheld; fortunately they are not burdened with 
a plethora of this world’s goods, hence perforce for their 
souls’ good, must cultivate a decent abstemiousness ; thus 
they are preserved from enervation and that fatal inanition 
which account for the millions of walking corpses which 
pullulate in any period of world surplus or complacency. ’ 
Finally the social worker will endeavor always to interpret 
his Messianic vision to his contemporaries, but in doing so 
he must speak the simple truth simply and forswear utterly 
_and irrevocably all pompous verbiage and the affectation 
of a grandiloquent sesquipedalian vocabulary. This then is 


my vision and my definition of social work. MHoni soit qui 
mal y pense. | 


A PAGEANT OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


i Ve scene from a pageant written by George B. Mangold, director of 
the Missouri School of Social Economy, and others and given under 
the auspices of the alumni association of the school 


will force organizations to turn more and more to such 
_ Interested support. 


ouetbn, Most boards are democratic only in name. Have 
_ you ever attended. the annual meeting of an associated char- 
ities in a large city with thousands of contributing members? 

_ How many did you find there to elect the officers and deter- 
mine the policies? As likely as not, only the old guard 
appeared. And of course the slate prepared in advance went 

through, well-greased. Usually little or no effort is made 
to pump up attendance at the meeting. Democracy, unfor- 

_ tunately, does not seem to function of itself. Although the 
boards of public health associations are probably as democrat- 

ically. chosen as are most boards of social service organiza- 
tions, the number which actually function democratically is 
relatively small. 

_ highly interested individuals usually control the organization 

_ and run it. There is a certain tuberculosis society in a large 
eastern city which boasts thousands of contributors. ‘The 
board itself, however, is an ingrowing one. In another city 
Wt at asa mark of social prestige to be on the board of the visit- 

' ing nurse committee. 

As is shown in the case of the Wisconsin Tuberculosis 
Association, however, it is possible to work up a large body 
_ of interested members from whom board members may be 
recruited. Literally hundreds sit down to the annual dinner 
of this association. Other organizations have drawn upon 

large groups, such as labor unions, ministerial associations 
and women’s clubs, for representation on boards. 

Mr. Bruno makes the interesting suggestion of selecting 
board members through a testing out process. He says: © 


The functional committees should be drawing into themselves the 
pabers of their communities and as individuals on the committees 
show themselves competent there is no reason why they should not 

_ be advanced to the highest responsibility, namely that of board mem- 
bers. In this fashion, although there is no attempt at democracy in 
it, we do insure two things. In the first place, we insure rotation, 

and in the second place we insure the acceptance on the board of 

Me members who have proven their value. 

A start at coming to grips with this problem of democratic 

; participation in social work was made by the American 

_ Association of Social Workers in a conference on personnel 

problems held at the Russell Sage Foundation on April 28, 

at which some of the questions raised in this article were 
discussed. It is hoped that the association, as the national 

_ organization of social workers, will pursue the discussion 

further. Meanwhile, if you are an executive, a board or 

_ staff member, you may do well to turn a scrutinizing eye 
upon your own organization. Pau. L. BENJAMIN. 


has come to be known as Junior Month in New York. By 


How to get away from Sb pobeeiane boards is a moot. 


What happens is that a small group of. 


“Junior Month — 


[ee you are an undergraduate you know eae it is not ae 
legiate ever to take yourself or your “life work” too seri-— 


ously except in the privacy of your own three roommates. 


Yet in every undergraduate breast there lurks a desire to 
know more about theory in the raw, that the “ morning 
after” of graduation may not be such an everlasting jolt. 

A member of the New York Charity Organization So- 
ciety Council—it would not be “collegiate” to disclose 


which one—appreciated that undergraduate longing suffi- — 


ciently to put up a scholarship fund, thereby establishing what 


means of this fund ten colleges—Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Con- 
necticut, Mt. Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith, Swarthmore, Vas- 
‘sar, Wellesley and, Wells—have ‘the opportunity of sending 
one junior to ‘New York for the month of July as the guest 
of the society. Here they get their first revelation of Page 
89 in Sociology, as illustrated perhaps by the same number on 
a tenement street. Here Manhattan Island is their campus” 
and the office their classroom. 


‘The program for Junior Month is not just a Charity Or- 
ganization Society program but is planned to give the students — 
a panoramic view of and bowing acquaintance with the larger 
fields of social work. The 1921 program, for instance, was 
divided among four topics. The first week included housing — 
and health, the second child welfare, then community and — 
Americanization work and finally industry and work with 
the handicapped. Three days of each week were spent in field © 
work. The students were assigned to one of the twelve dis- 
tricts of the society where, under careful supervision, a, 
received their first introduction to family social work. The 
other three days were divided between lectures and trips. 

Yes, it was hot, but you wouldn’t get those juniors to ad-_ 
mit it in their zeal to miss not a thing that was interesting. 


And every night they returned to junior house ready to debate 
social theories by the score, ar have a watermelon party— 


or both. 
Now it is 1922. Our juniors are seniors. Most of the ten 


‘are going into social work, and although that was not an 


primary purpose of Junior Month we welcome the news. 
The real object of the scholarship fund has been already ac- 
complished at each of the colleges by these two'seniors. Well | 
indeed, have they fulfilled their obligation of being trans- 
lators of the July experience to their fellow students. This 
they have done by turning journalists and writing articles — 
for their college weeklies and then turning lecturers bears 
undergrad meetings and classrooms, 

By the fifteenth of May, each college had chosen its 1922 
junior. This is done according to the latest style of col- 
legiate democracy. A committee made up of student officers, — 
with a sprinkling of faculty for ballast, goes over the appli- 
cations of all juniors interested and finally chooses the girl 
who is to represent her college, Sometimes ‘the choice has 


‘been so close that it has taken many an adjourned session _ 


to reach a final decision. ‘This month the committee on co- 
operation and district work under whose auspices Junior — 
Month is run, with Mrs, John M. Glenn as chairman, has 
received urgent applications from three additional girls’ és 
colleges asking to be included in the group for 1923. ot 


If Junior Month has been a success in bringing to under- 
graduates a clearer conception of the social work field, it has a 
been because each college has sent as representatives juniors — 
with that combination of academic and social standing at 
rallene, which makes them leaders among all groups. 

On July 4, Junior House will again open its doo: 
juniors who will work, live and play together, ar ntl 
sorbing, energetically expounding and modestly. 
August 2 to go to their own home towns and t 


‘LDER ees. ‘of families in aes de- 
endants of Roger Williams, still remember the 
days when Atwells Avenue on Federal Hill was 
the coasting ground of only the biggest boys, when 
rtable houses with tin tubs, steep back stairs, big 
ground and stables—yes, when even orchards and slopes of 
mea: pnd and cultivated fields covered the district now 
n ibe ‘ Little ee tere there is nothing now to re- 


. Pain: ptien iene a ane tel ie 
block, ‘old-style ‘wooden tenements— 
Boe wake” up the hill at night when a 

al passer-by searching for Senta 
vould see a. bee eae bleak and ag 


on Saturday mae ioe ne in 
es Lag down ee its five or six 


hill § fon La ‘salle pote 
the’ colony so effectually from 
he city. Here are pushcarts 
anges, bananas, greens of © 
ds; on the corner is one with shadowy | 
es of ple ceeplant beside green ee 
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lye ieee ee 
shades into. murky corners or light up 
eke : Eh yea gay in a gorgeous 


esses, reas and edie pith 
n, bright colors faded into loveli- 
ee into. oe a batik artist oe 


ap games ae craps. ae an 
‘La Abana Se the children sec and 


La Garot at the 
fortunes of aah 


eon the Hill 


men gesticulating beside a signboard covered with Italian 
notices, until our eyes are rested by the cool, white lines of 
a big, green-trimmed building that looks as if it had come 
from the vine-covered hills of Italy. 

What is it? “Oh, the big white house.” ‘The little 
hospital.’”’ “The house where the teachers live.” 
“the Federal Hill House,” from an English-speaking girl 
who smiles and says that she “ goes to club there.” And so it 
is, a settlement in the midst of this very 
self-sufficient Italian colony where one 


resident came to call upon her, never found 
it necessary to speak the English language 
learned and spoken during the years of her 
childhood in a Massachusetts town. When 
the story of her early coming to America 
had been told, and of her marriage later to 

“an Italian,” she finally asked, “Do I speak 
all right now? I never know no American 
lady in Providence.” 

At Federal Hill House are carried on 
most of the usual settlement activities, 
clinics, clubs and classes, nutrition work, 
athletic leagues, mothers’ parties, meetings 
of adult societies, dramatics. Most interest- 
ing of all, however, is the handicraft de- 
partment whielr has shown to people living 


America. 
Hill House the residents found in many a 
tiny tenement heavy sheets and bedspreads, 
beautifully embroidered . with Italian 
stitches; and, with the desire to preserve 


give it expression, a department of Italian 
needlework was 


only have the families on the Hill benefited financially by 


this work, but they have come also to realize the intrinsic : 


beauty of the articles created by themselves. 


in other parts of the city the great gifts 
that the Italian immigrant has brought to — 
Shortly after settling Federal 


this heritage from the old country and to- 


And finally — 


woman lived for thirty years and, until a. 


established which has’ 
grown into a self-supporting industry. Not 


- There is a kind of wholesomeness about these linens at: 


Federal Hill House which renders them suitable for trous- ei 4 


seaux, for long wear in families; a quality that seems akin to 
in the bundles and bags of immigrants. 


been made by the member of the board by means of whose 


unstinted labor and enthusiasm this department has been e 
carried on, and still others have been thought out by the girls 


and women themselves and named for them. Out of this he 
Also many warm | 


‘department has grown an English class. 
friendships have sprung up which have united women of the 
older generation of Providence with this newer group oS 
Italian-bred women on Federal Hill, 


Another undertaking at the house along the line of pes in 
manship i is the making of hand-woven bags, rugs and scarves. 


- that of the sturdy linens which have come directly from Italy | 
Some of the designs _ 


have been copied from old pieces of Italian work, some have — 


This work is also directed by a member of the board. No 


more charming sight can be imagined than three pretty 
Italian women bending over the bright colors, hands and 
feet skilfully adjusted to the working of the looms. 


Anau ue 
finally, the latest attempt of Federal Hill House to work out 
a craft i is the +a beginning of a pottery department under 
y . OZ he 


Ls 


sWeestat. 


iy ‘From the Providence Jowrnat 


the tutelage of a young and enthusiastic Italian sculptor. 
Chance and’a desire to put another art into a piece of con- 
structive work led still another volunteer to Federal Hill 

- House. A musician of unusual ability has made a trained 
chorus of thirty-five children out of a group of youngsters 
addicted only to the nasal singing of Peggy O’Neil and 
_ Tucky Home. The musical fantasies given by this chorus 
are beloved by the children and their mothers on the Hill, 


freshness of the performances. 
_ In keeping with this purpose of Federal Hill House to 
preserve the best that Italy sends to our shores and to give 
‘this distinctive coloring and life to the city of Providence, 
_ Federal Hill House holds a yearly Flower Day, when the 
.. © city is asked to help in supporting a civic enterprise by buy- 
ing flowers from girls picturesquely dressed in Italian peas- 
ant costume. The center of this spectacle is the flower mar- 
ket in a small green park in the business section of the city, 


painted umbrellas, pots filled with geraniums, a hurdy-gurdy 


venders with’trays piled high with red, pink and scarlet 

_ blossoms, a well known soloist singing Neapolitan street 

songs with charm and spirit—all these contribute to the 

festive air which makes Flower Day the most popular of 

all tag days. On the Hill itself, when the fathers of fam- 

__ ilies are returning from work, the minstrels and flower girls 

_ gather in not only dimes and quarters, but also dollar bills 
_ from the neighbors of the house. 

And so, when all is said and done, what would Provi- 


-.that reinforce its old Colonial traditions, its independence 
of spirit and thought with new vigor and artistic ability? 
_ Yet one by one the inhabitants of the Hill are moving to 

other parts of the city, joining the descendants of Roger 


\ 


ITALIAN GIRL STREET VENDERS ON FLOWER DAY 


_ while outsiders come across town to enjoy the originality and 


a replica of flower markets held in foreign cities. Brightly — 


' man, Italian musicians with guitars and mandolin, flower 


dence do without its Federal Hill, its group of new citizens — 


a 
W 


‘vais Be E WhO h EIS “A a 
- Williams and the earlier immigra-_ 
tion that came from northern Eu- 
rope. ‘The younger generation is 
all “ American,” be they of Eng- 
lish, Irish or Italian descent. What _ 
will Federal Hill be fifty years . 
from now? Will the little Ital- — 
ianized shops, the bright heaps of — 
fruit on pushcarts, the sound of 

guitars and mandolins at night be ~ 
gone? Will another group of 

people be casting their own pe- 
culiar customs and traditions from, 
the Old World over the streets 
and houses of Federal Hill? 
| ~~... RacHEL WHITCOMB. 


~ 


|. . Civic News © 


ITY Clubs in America, pub- — 
lished by the City Club of 
Chicago for the National Associa- 
tion of Civic Secretaries, indicates 

how important an educational in-' | 

~ fluence these clubs have become in © 

most of our large cities within the — 
last fifteen years or so. Practically 

all of them have preserved their 
non-partisan character, though in 
city politics the temptation to line 
up with the more progressive party 

is always great. In all of them the - 
opportunity for persons of differ- 
ent antecedents to meet on a 
friendly social footing—in itself an 
; educational influence not to be 
under-rated—is blended with vigorous activity, though often 


as yet only on the part of a minority, toward the improvement 
of city life. 


UNDER the auspices of ‘the Univecsiey of North Carolina 


Extension Division, and with the aid of Professor E. C. 
Branson, L. G. Wilson has made an interesting study of 
The Church and Landless Men to answer the question: 
What can fifty organized religious bodies do to help the 
1,380,000 landless and homeless men in a state that possesses 
twenty-two million acres of unused land? In analyzing the 
economic problem underlying this condition, the writers are 
not afraid to tackle the ethical problem of land ownership 
in its relation to the profitable use of the common heritage 
of the people. 


EAST ORANGE will presumably be included in the met- 
ropolitan city planning studies inaugurated the other day by 
the Russell Sage Foundation. But quite apart from its rela- 
tion to New York, the city has planning problems of its own 
that can and must be solved by its own citizens. ‘The report 
just published by the City Plan Commission and prepared by 
George B. Ford, of the Technical Advisory Corporation, has 
the earmarks of his usual thoroughness, especially as regards 
the inter-relation of physical plan and services to the eco- 
nomic and social needs of the inhabitants. The need for 
regional planning is fully recognized in this report; and the 
method suggested as most promising is the holding of fre- 
quent joint conferences between the city plan commissions 
of the adjoining communities for discussion of their common 
problems. ey te 


Among the details, the reader of the report will be 
tracted especially by the inspiring plan for a civic center, 
location for which has been studied in relation not | 
density of population and business but also to 


Fy 
« 


; ing cae Ae toa ae is dower 

f ae han would be probable with unre- 
ed growth. It is not difficult to see, on the other hand, 
the effect of zoning on land values and, more especially, 
util Gs aig Sa be good. 


lage - by ie Citisene Committee of beet which 
as done so much to arouse interest in civic problems. The 
Louis Doipaiee of Commerce has started a similar com- 


old print of Philadelphia’s water wore in Center 
uare in 1801 is prefaced to a report on the city’s present 
ater supply problem by the Bureau of Municipal Research. 


le ar a compeent authority concerning the icpiig of 
er ources. The city’s apathy in the past, alternating 
with costly. but partial improvements, has provided no final 
lution of the problem which is one of quality as well as 
lume ; and the experts of the bureau came to the con- 
ion that only a really far-sighted policy, opening to the 
the nay oe areas of ee ene erolickan and 


iral erties ‘issued for the Town and re ean Depart- 
t of the Committee on Social and Religious Surveys by 
ae: Me Doran aa Edmund de 8. Brunner, 


ee oo in Rasen In each case the Neko 


ds of aa ca e doce the. ite of ministers if 
can feel that their modes of cient and their longings 


; ROGRESS in zoning i is so ite that general reviews of 
he status are soon out of date. All the latest information 
importance, or at least references to it, are contained, 
rever, in two multigraphed bulletins issued by the Diyi- 
1 of Building and Housing of the Department of Com- 
e; one a Zoning Primer prepared by the Advisory Com- 
, the other a selected bibliography prepared by Theo- 
Kimball, librarian of the Harvard School of Land- 


“Architecture. oy 


find « out ety at Rare been the Uaitions to mu- 
"ote and when eee occurred, the Detroit Bureau 


aie arid’ tax hae Lent D. Pe, chad 
ints out that out of one hundred and 
ies, seventy have been taken on in the 


brea ‘He does not, of course, 
1 Rpcameg posed for criti- 


hough for many years the use of the ese ite as the main 


cal and economic factors are surveyed quite apart from | 
the influence of the churches upon them ; me the religious 


ae during which the cost of gov- — 


cism—for it is the. effectiveness of municipal expenditure 
that counts, not its size. But, he says, “ these increases 
ought to bring about an entirely new viewpoint on the part 
of the public as to the importance of government, methods 
to be employed to make it effective, and means of financing.” 


THOMAS ADAMS’ contributions to the literature of 
city planning are always interesting reading because of the 
freshness of his’ observations and the clearness of his think- 
ing. The current issue of the National Municipal Review 


is given over to a broad survey of the subject from his pen. 


MARIEMONT, a new residential tows in the vicinity 
of Cincinnati, while announced as “ following in general the 
lead of Letchworth and other English garden cities,” (there 
is only one other: Wellwyn) does so only from a physical 
point of view—and not even in that; for its industrial sec- 
tion is no integral part of it, and it provides for no agri- 
cultural belt. Nevertheless, this new suburb, planned by 
John Nolen, promises to fulfill the claim of its promoters 
that it is “an interpretation of modern city planning prin- 
ciples applied to a small community to produce local hap- 
piness ” and “a national exemplar.” In Ohio an object les- 
son of this kind is especially desirable at this time; for most 
of the new residential land development in recent years has 
remained on antiquated, unsatisfactory lines. The new 


town or suburb will cover three hundred and sixty-five | 


acres and will provide homes for wage earners of different 
economic grades. While the individual lots and homes are 
to,be sold separately, the company will retain sufficient con- 


_ trol to make sure that the original plan will be carried out. 


An unusually inclusive town center forms part of the plan. 


“MY GRANDFATHER BUILT THIS HOUSE ” 


In a booklet of suggestions to home builders issued by the Copper 


and Brass Research Association, New York, the foregoing picture — 


and caption illustrate the statement that, after the period of jerry- 
building through which this country has gone, the home owners of 
America spend annually on repairs and renewals of their twenty- 


_ one million homes a sum estimated sufficient to provide the carrying 


charges for a million new homes costing ten thousand dollars each 


399 


United States. 
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New Venue in the War Ace Na arcotics 


OTH the legislative and judicial branches of the fed- 
eral government have recently strengthened very ma- 
terially the arm of the executive department in the 
crusade against the narcotic evil, both national and 


international, and the executive department itself is certain © 


to make vigorous use of the new weapons at its disposal. 
Congress has passed the Jones-Miller bill, which is intended 
to help the internal situation by reducing the amount of 
opium which can be introduced into the country and to pre- 
vent effectively the drugging of China through Japan or 
any other country. 

The act prohibits the import into the United States of 
any narcotic, except crude opium and coca leaves from 
which the various derivatives such as heroin and cocaine are 
manufactured, and such amount of opium and coca leaves 
as a board composed of the secretaries of state, of the treas- 
_ ury and of commerce finds “to be necessary to provide for 
- medical and legitimate uses only.” To limit exports of nar- 
_cotics to legitimate purposes, the act provides that these 
drugs may be exported only to countries that are parties to 
the International Opium Convention of 1912, and then only 
to persons holding permits under the law of their country 
and upon proof that the drugs are to be used exclusively for 
for medical purposes within that country and will not be re- 

exported. 
_ To prevent the use of the transportation facilities of the 
United States in the illicit international trade in narcotics, 
Congress prohibits the transit of these drugs, except with the 
approval of the board. The act contains very stringent pro- 
visions for penalties. 

‘This act does not mark a new policy on the part of the 
Since 1909 there has been in effect a statute 
_ prohibiting the import of narcotics, except when necessary 


for legitimate uses, and since 1914 a statute limiting the | 


export. The import restrictions, however, were ineffective, 
- since there was no way of determining when there was enough 
drug in the country; and the provisions for the limitation’ 
_ of export were not considered sufficiently stringent to en- 
able the United States to do its duty under the Opium Con- 
vention, especially its duty in preventing American nar- 
cotics from reaching China through Japan. Japanese deal- 
ets have been accustomed to trans-ship in their harbors drugs 
sent to Japan, but whose final destination was always China. 


_ The departments of the treasury, of state and of commerce all . 


strongly urged the enactment of the limitation of export. 
_ When the board has acted and fixed the amount of crude 
i) fopiuns and coca leaves which can be imported into the United 
States, and has given permits to manufacturers of drugs to 
import their quotas, it should be possible to keep a complete 
record of all narcotics used legitimately in this country. 
‘Under this law the board will know how much crude opium 
_ ‘goes into the laboratories, and as the Harrison Act requires 
a. record to be kept of sales by the manufacturer and then 
of the distribution through wholesaler to retailer and phy- 
‘sician and even of the prescriptions on which the drug is 
_ sold to the consumer, a system is created which should make 
Cae possible to trace LEE ounce of the crude opium as trans- 
‘ formed into heroin, morphine and other drugs down to the 
patient for whom it’ is prescribed. 
The Supreme Court has upheld the Narcotic Division 


_cotic Drugs in condemning the so-called ambulatory prac- 
tice, a method of treating drug addicts by the so-called re- 


Hite addict could be relieved of his habit by a steady reduction 


“declared 


~ of a jury in each case where a large amount of drug has been Bt 


tion of the Jones-Miller bill and for their vigorous support 


not typical by many. 
and the American Medical Association’s Committee on Nar- 


duction method. The theory of this method was that an_ 


in amount of the drugs; and in practice it consisted of put- — 
ting into the hands of the addict an amount of drug suffi- 
cient to keep him for a longer or shorter period on a reducing — 
dosage, depending upon him ta follow out the instruction 
of the physician and make a daily reduction. This the court 
“could only result in the gratifying of a diseased — 
appetite for these pernicious drugs or result in an unlawful — 
parting with them to others.” Officials administering the — 
act will in the future not have to prove to the satisfaction — 


put into the hands of an addict-by a physician, that the phy- 
-sician was not acting in a bona fide attempt to “cure” the — 
addict. Thus it will be much easier to convict the traffick- 
ing physician (United States vs. Behrman, decided March 
27). 

Credit is due to the White Cross League of Seattle. aid 
to Dr. McKibben, its executive secretary, for the inspira- 


of the measure in Congress. ‘The passage of the act shows 
a strong public sentiment against the traffic in narcotics, for 
there was strong opposition to the bill, on the part both of 
dealers in drugs and physicians, when it was first introduced. 
The fight against narcotics is not over. 3 
Josepu P. CHAMBERLAIN, ; 
Living Evidence 
NNUAL appropriations of from three to four hundred 
A thousand dollars, extending over a period of five years, 
will be made by the Milbank Memorial Fund for the carrying 
on of three city- and county-wide experiments in the control 
of tuberculosis in typical American communities. John A. 
Kingsbury, secretary of the fund, who makes this announce- 
ment, states that the trustees, after considering a wide range 
of suggestions, and advising ‘with leading health authorities, 
social workers and economists, have reached the conclusion 
“that the most promising opportunity for the improvement 
of health and the prevention of dependency and distress in 
New York state and throughout the country is in the more 
intensive and rapid development of the movement for the 
control of tuberculosis.” One of the chief interests of 
Elizabeth Milbank haidersoh the creator of the fund, we 
in this movement. 
The board has been impressed with the health detail 
tion made by the National Tuberculosis Association, un 
a grant from the Metropolitan Life Insurance Comipany, 2 
Framingham, Massachusetts. During the past five years th 
death rate from tuberculosis in that city has been reduced 69 
per cent. In other New England communities of about th 
same size and character the death rate from this disease ha 
been reduced by about 18 per cent. The decrease at Fram: 
ingham was obtained by the expenditure of an. annuz 
amount equal to $2.40 per capita. At first, since this dem 
onstration had shown so conclusively the value of know 
intensive methods of tuberculosis prevention, the need 
additional experiments was questioned. Homer Folks, secre 
tary of the New York State Charities Aid Association, pre 
sented arguments to prove that Framingham, pate 
had been chosen as a typical community, might be consider 
The city has a population. of ; abou 
seventeen thousand. Therefore, a demonstration cond te 
in that community does not apply to rural districts, in wh 
about 40 per cent of the people in the United States 
Further, Framingham is not typical of the ‘reat cong] Y 
tions in the toge cities. & x ah wifes 


or wee, 
¥ Diag 


essed with statements made by 
Dr. Hermann M. Biggs, health 
state. Dr, Emerson stated that 
tion had given courage to those 
g tuberculosis, but that it did not pro- 
of the problems. - : 


. Biggs, at a me 


i decrease that has been true of typhoid fever, although the 
ditions of infection are quite different, ought to be true also of 
berculosis. The mortality rate in typhoid has fallen from 27 per 
100,000 to less than one-seventh of what it formerly was. I am more 
hopeful of the possibility of the practical elimination of tuberculosis 


M F 


_ than I have ever been. © Se) 2 
Ir. Kingsbury stated that the demonstrations proposed by 
fund are in line with some of the sociological laws in 
iblic health ; namely, that the effect of educational effort in- 
eases in geometrical ratio and the larger the demonstration 

More attention it attracts and thus the greater its educa- 
onal effect. The three demonstrations are all to be made 
New York state. The localities to be chosen will include 
rural county with a population of from 40,000 to 75,000; 
‘ond-class city of from 75,000 to 100,000, the selection 
e determined by the degree of participation assured by 
_ local authorities and private agencies, and probably a first- 
class city with a population of at least 100,000. In the last 
tance, however, there must be evidence of a demand for 


ch a demonstration. 


conducting the experiments it will not be the purpose 
the fund to establish itself as an operating board. In- 


roup of technical experts who will keep 
Hin » te with the work. The committee on 
iberculosis and public health of the New York State Chari- 
“a au Association, the New York branch of the National 
‘ubercul 


Tu sis Association, has been chosen as the state super- 


Aes 


Applications from the various New York localities will 
idered with reference to the amount of tuberculosis, 
the industrial and the racial groups in the 
attitude of the local medical profession to- 


tinuing each phase of the tuberculosis program as the~ 
ns prove to be a success. 


ent of Healt! 
't. cites the case of an enterprising young health 
- England, a graduate of one of the best medical 
ving his knowledge and ability without stint to 
: the community, who has been thrust 
of a political turnover in his city. 
been filled by “a physician with anti- 
t acquaintance with modern scientific 
isease,” who spends an hour or so a 
salary of forty five hun-— 
in the that 


eting held at the Academy of Medicine, © 


h work and the agencies already developed. © 


matters pertaining to public health, especia 
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" At the age of forty 


is VITAL STATISTICS DRAMATIZED (ian 
An appeal to mothers issued by the Belgian Red Cross. Of every 
ten expectant young mothers, only eight will bring living children 
into the world. Of these eight, two will die before the age of twenty, 
and two, at that age, will be physically unfit for military service; 
at the age of forty, only five will survive and only two will remain 
physically fit 


the same sort of thing is also happening in New York state, 


As a result of upstate elections in the fall of 1921, six city health. ; 
officers, most of them experienced and competent men, have been dis- 
placed, in some cases to the definite detriment of community health ~ 
interest. : 

Fortunately, however, Governor Miller has recently 
signed a bill making it impossible to remove the health officer 
of a second- or third-class city short of his four-year term 
except upon written charges of inefficiency, neglect of duty 
or misconduct in office. ‘These charges must be proved after 
a public hearing, . . 

Dr. Matthias Nicoll, Jr., deputy commissioner of the 
department, in a talk before the last Mayors’ Conference, 


ke 


y 


stressed the importance of keeping the position of health off- if 


He said: © 


Whether he be a Republican, Democrat or Independent may be 
of momentary strategic importance, but the only requisite that 
counts with the people at large and should count with wise political 
leaders is efficiency. Disease, suffering and death are non-partisan, 
and these are the things which the health officer is appointed to 
prevent. On the other hand, however much a partisan he may be, 
the health officer should not, in my opinion, be politically active, 
and under no circumstances should political considerations ‘be al- 
lowed to influence or modify his official acts. 


.cer absolutely devoid of political affiliations. 


Under a New York state law passed last year any city of 


% 


the second or'the third class may substitute a responsible, ~ 
single-headed health department for a board or a department — 
subject to superior authority. Dr. Nicoll comments: z, 


By abolishing boards of health and intermediary officials, and — 


Pee 
’ 


to the public and the mayor or other municipal chief or body, the 


inf 
making the health commissioner or health officer the head of a de~ 
‘partment, responsible for the proper performance of his duty only — 


vt 


j 


health officer is immediately thrown into the limelight, must assume 


full responsibility for his acts, and can neither take refuge behind 


which occurrences have been by no means infrequent. The value — 
of a medical board or a commissioner of public safety to a health 
officer may at times be apparent; but there have been sufficient ex- oy 
amples throughout the state of non-cooperation, indifference, or 
actual hostility to warrant the discontinuance of their authority over 
e lly since this law pro- 
vides for an advisory board of physicians to whom the health officer 
‘or commissioner may look for guidance and counsel when he desires. — 2 
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- Cesundheit Pana dir: 


“Click um Beim cee s Alter ple Fe 


Production, labor, wholesome food free from poison, cleanliness, 

earned recreation ‘with the family, exercise in light, air and water, 

‘seven hours’ sleep in pure air, happiness in the home, a hearty 
old age, healthy offspring 


Health Education in Austria 


HE poster reproduced here is one of a series designed by 
me ‘Austrian artists for the municipal health department of 
Vienna which, with the aid of the American Red Cross, has 
embarked upon an ambitious scheme of popular health educa- 
_tion. School and army had previously been almost the only 
institutions utilized for the training of the young in good 
health habits. The city realizes that a wider prophylactic 
appeal is necessary and so is posting upon the walls large 
colored designs addressed to young mothers, to those endan- 
gered by. tuberculous infection, to those who as “ moderate 
drinkers” expect to avoid the evil effects of alcohol to young 
men, and to all the people together. 
The Red Cross also has edited a number of leaflets, some 
of them illustrated, on these and other health ee which 
j are widely distributed. 


A Clinic for Clinics 


ARIOUS sections of the Associated Out-Patient Clinics 
of New York have recently completed studies along the 


_ lines of their separate professional interests, and new stand- 


ards of work have been defined. The directors, at a recent 
meeting, were confronted with the new task of seeing to it 
that these standards are practically applied by the member 


__ organizations and that they were made known beyond their 


number. 

Perhaps most important of the studies is that made by 
the Social Service Section of the forty-five social service de- 
_ partments in the city’s clinics. This section has also, with 
that on venereal disease, made a separate study of the best 


way of following up cases in the venereal disease clinics. A 
section on ophthalmology, recently organized, has given spe- 


cial attention to questions connected with the admission of 
patients, fees, provision of glasses and follow-up of cases. 


‘THE ‘SUR gb ee 


Simplification of | sat faa Siete was un- 
dertaken by a section on administration. 


Methods of clas- 
sifying cases by pediatric clinics have been studied by a re- 
organized pediatric section, one result of whose work is 
likely to be the operation. of ‘a model clinic for’ children in 
cooperation with an existing institution. 


q 


~The Associated Out-Patient Clinics were organized in ~ 


1912, and until 1921 Dr, E. H. Lewinski-Corwin, the secre- 


tary of the public health committee of the Academy of Medi- — 


cine, was the executive ofhcer. During that period a num- 
ber of sections were started and adopted professional and 


‘administrative standards which have been instrumental in 


‘important articles in a 


improving dispensary work along their lines. During the 
war, because of lack of aie the association was not 
active. 


In 1921, 
ment was organized -as a result of the study of dis- 
pensaries made by the public health committee of the Academy 
of Medicine, and the activities of the association were re- 
newed. . Michael M. Davis, Jr., contributing editor of the 
SURVEY, was chosen as executive secretary and Dr. 
trude E. Sturges as assistant secretary. 


evoke PA, 


however, a committee on dispensary develop- — 


bis ~N 


EFORE the war, venereal disease was hardly ever men-_ | 


tioned in public; its ravages were considered “ unspeak- 
able.” But a great change has set in, especially in western 
Europe. 
“ce 
continent the efforts of the American Red Cross more espe- 
cially have induced the health authorities to devote them- 
selves to public education on this important topic. Under 
its auspices, a Belgian specialist, Dr. Bayet, has recently given 
a series of public lectures that have raised much discussion. 
In one of these, before the Press Club at Brussels, he said 
that in the great cities about one-tenth of the population is 
infected, and that in Belgium there are at least three hun- 
dred thousand to four hundred .thousand syphilitics. 
mortality among them is twice that of normal persons; for 
Belgium it amounts every year to about eight thousand, a 
death rate equal to that caused by a year of war; in France 
to forty thousand, in Germany to sixty thousand. In Brus- 
sels the death rate from this disease is coming measurably 
closer to that of tuberculosis—11 per cent of all deaths, as 
compared with 16 per cent. 
Dr. Bayet estimates as at least fifty million francs. 


As in many of the European countries, the war and for- 


eign occupation have contributed to spread the disease in 
Belgium; and its serious menace is now fully recognized by 
the government. A prophylactic battle is waged with the 
unanimous consent of the Conseil Supérieur d’Hygiéne which 
has for its purpose the sterilization of the germ carriers by 
treating them, free of charge, with 606 and 914. At the 
same time, an educational campaign has been opened by 
organizing, under government auspices and with financial 
help from the government, a national League against the 
Venereal Peril, analogous to the League against ‘Tuberculosis, 
which has done such effective work during the last few 
years. 


The new league will interest itself in all sexual diseases 


The London Times, not long ago, ran a series of 
crusade against syphilis”; on the — 


The economic loss to Belgium 


The. | 


and work through three sections: a medical section, to open _ 


dispensaries and to induce provincial and local governments — 


to provide treatment and to suppress charlatanism; a section 


for moral propaganda; and a section of social aid on behalf — 


of the victims of the scourge. It is estimated that by means 


of the measures which are now under way the annual mor- 


tality can in a very short time be reditces, patch at jeer 
half. ; 


Conducted by 


HE child’s personality i is an expression of his reac- 
tions to life, a composite of physical and mental 
elements and pressures that involve his heredity 
and environment. Why is the child what he is? 
“To answer this intelligently involves an intimate study of 
the organization, nature, and reactions of childhood, and the 
factors that determine his behavior. _ 

It is upon such a philosophy that Dr. William Healy em- 
phasizes the need for the scientific study of juvenile delin- 
“quents as excellently detailed in The Practical Value of 
Scientific Study of Juvenile Delinquents, 2 monograph pre- 
pared for the United States Children’s Bureau. His general 
thesis depends upon an appreciation of the importance‘of a 
transfer of the interest from the juvenile offense to the 
juvenile offender. He presents an irrefutable argument for 


she Scientific erady of Juvenile Delinquents 


‘the individualization and understanding of juvenile delin- 


quents. ‘This requires scientific knowledge concerning con- 
duct and its origins and development, with the definite pur- 
‘Pose of attempting | to shunt off criminal characteristics. 
' The institution of the juvenile court was a step in advance, 
but unfortunately the procedures of these agencies vary con- 


siderably according to the general ideas of the judges. As_ 
‘might be expected, the treatment of juvenile offenders fre- 


quently rests upon rulings, guesses or prejudices, whereas 
‘treatment should be particularized, after an adequate con- 
sideration of all the information obtainable concerning the 
offender. 

BUA knowledge of the causation of ‘delinquency i is of far 
“more importance than a categorical classification of delin- 
_quents or their offenses. It is insufficient to pass judgment . 
upon an individual child merely on the basis of his intelli- 
gence level. The’ physical, mental and social phases of the 
individual’s life are as significant as his inherent cerebral 
endowment. Rational methods are required to study the 
; interaction of cause and effect as far as may be determined 
in each juvenile offender. The final disposal of the charge 
against a. child should be based upon the careful contempla- 
tion of all the causal elements entering into the commission 
of the offense, together with a realization of those needs of 
the child which may determine his future career. This 
becomes possible only when the magistrate’s judgment is 
based upon all ascertainable facts relating to the make-up of 
- the individual delinquent and the causal elements affecting 
his behavior, together with an interpretation of the poten- 
tialities of the child as involving his future conduct. 

‘In his monograph Dr. Healy outlines the breadth of the 
‘ field: for scientific study and demonstrates that rarely can 
one factor in the background be reasonably selected as the 
_ whole cause of delinquency. It is important to consider 

physical ‘status, the influence of poverty, bad neighborhood 
¥ conditions, adolescent strivings, mental capacities, impulses, 
‘ the impress of experiences, and the many elements of con- 
scious and sub-conscious mental activity. 


accounts for the major part of delinquency, but this is 
absurdly unsound. Among delinquents mental defectivity 
_has been shown to vary from 10 to 25 per cent, and more 
: aera psychological investigation would probably show that 
- mental incapacity is not to be regarded as the overpowering 
Peace in delinquency in view of the fact that statistical 
material is based principally upon the offenders who have 


been caught. 

The elements of mental life that are related to delinquency 
nay be oe as including mental capacity, mental bal- 
dynamic qualities of mental life, the personality 


t 


‘There is a general assumption that feeblemindedness- 


v No suh. 
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-his mental content, mental experiences plus repressions, 
mental habits, general mental attitudes, and mental impulses. 
This clearly indicates how seriously mental life is related to 
delinquency. 

The keynote of Dr. Healy’s plan is the importance of the 


scientific diagnosis of the particularized elements that deter- 


mine the delinquent career of an individual child, with a 
view to establishing a rational course of corrective manage- 
ment of the individual delinquent. It demands the introduc- 
tion of a wider scientific spirit into the work of the juvenile 
court. It pleads for justice as opposed to legality, the human- 


izing of interest in the delinquent rather than a calm, dis- | 
passionate judgment of the effect of the offense upon com- — 


munal welfare. It demands more consideration for the child 
whose reformation makes a larger contribution to civic wel- 
fare than does mere punishment for his offense. 

, Scientific study of this character is assuredly the next step 
in the rational organization of work in behalf of the juvenile 
defender. Ira S. Witz, M.D. 


The Affair Rosella 


HE juvenile court of a certain county in North Caro- 

lina was meeting in the “ welfare man’s” office, a 
simply furnished room on the third floor of the court 
house. 
and a man who loves a human story, sat behind the plain 
oak desk. Near him stood the “ welfare man,” and to the 
rear the stenographer fingered the reports. 

The judge, looking up from the investigation of the case 
he was reading, inquired—‘ Who was Rosella fighting ! cami 

“We didn’t get the little girl’s name.’ 

Well, show ’em in.’ 

The “ welfare man ”’ opened the door and six people came 
in. The father and mother of the child whom Rosella had 
fought lead the way. The woman, a dark chocolate in color 
with typical Negro features, wore a long plush coat with 
fur collar and a fur sailor hat. Her air was one of injured 
innocence and embarrassment ,at being called into court. 
' Her husband, a railroad worker, was in very dirty overalls, 
just from the shop. His attitude was respectful but de- 


termined. Every now and then through the trial he looked 


proudly at his wife’s clothes. The other witnesses, an aunt 


of Rosella’s and a neighbor, carefully crossed the room and — 


sat facing their accusers, one superciliously, the other de- 
fensively. The haughty one chewed her gum; the aunt, rol- 
ling her snuff under her lip, pushed back her rusty sailor 
hat. 

The two little girls, eight and eleven, sat on the tip edges 
of their chairs across from the judge. They rolled their big 
eyes and twisted. 

“ Ready to keep record, Miss Sally?” 

“* Are you all relatives ‘of these children?” 
We ain’t.” 
“Yes suh. I——” 
“You the mother? What’s your name?” 
“Yes suh. Jane Foster.” 
“You a witness—Who are you?” 
“Tse Rosella’s aunt. Her mother lives in Oxford and 


Rosella she’s stayin’ to my house goin’ to school. That’s my 


neighbor. She knows ’bout de fracas. She—--’ 

“All right. 
“name?” 

“ Lillian Foster.” 

“Well, Lillian, tell me about this fight.” 

“Twarn’t no fight. Rosella she come in de store where 
I wuz at and hit me right in de eye.” 


The judge, a young lawyer, an ex-football player — 


That’l! do now. What’s the little girl’s 


tow 3 Se 


“Did you hit back?” ; 
“No suh, I run.” ¢ 


“What did you hit her for, Raselia? She’s smaller than — 


you are. Had she ever bothered you?” 
_‘ Excuse me judge, here’s another witness.” 

““T’ve got enough witnesses, I want to talk to these chil- 
dren. Show himin. . Howdy, ‘Mr. Harrell. What do 
you know about this case? se?” 

_ Harrell, a frail old white man, leaned over and spoke 

r tonaden tally: “ That little girl came into my store and 
asked me to count up her uncle’s account. The other one 

‘came in and hit her.” 

“What did Lillian do after the lick?” 

“She didn’t do anything. She was scared. I grabbed 

i at Rosella, but she ran. Then I sent the girl that works in 

my store home with the other one.’ 

“Had you heard of these children being in trouble be- 
voorer” ea 

aeaNo; sir.’ 
“That's all, Mr. Thank you. 


Harrell. How are you 


ie getting on? Better come ’round to see me; I want to keep 
up with you.” 


Then turning to the “ welfare man” the judge explained, 


- “T'm his guardian. Wants me to look after his interest.’ 


“Now,” to Rosella’s aunt, ‘has Lillian’s mother ever 


- gone to you and, complained about this child?” 


| “Yes, suh. She come to me and I told her if Rosella did 


wrong I would whip her. I told her I tries to raise my 
— chillun right.” 
“Your child is too big to run in a store and hit a smaller 
girl. You ought to teach her better.” 

ce whipped her.” 

Are you all next door neighbors?” 

No suh. We live some distance part but dem chillun 
is always scrappin’. 
___“ How long has this fussing been going on, Foster? 
You should have stopped it before now.’ 
_ Foster rose and bowed deferentially. ‘‘ Judge—Your 
- Honor—I’m not puttin’ this girl, Rosella, under any seri- 
~ ous judgment, but this makes the fourth time this has hap- 
_ pened, and I jes want you to do something to stop it. I try 
_ to look atter my little girl and I want Rosella to leave her 


alone. I went to her aunt and axed her to stop it, but she f 


As didn’ Eh 
“Aunt, breaking in, “I tol’ you I’d whip her.” 
“Does she go to school ” , 
~ “Yes suh, and helps me work.” 
- “ Yeah, you told me—’Scuse me judge can I fase a word? ¢ 
_. Lillian’s mother was on her feet, Lillian was staring at her, 
her poke bonnet pushed back, and her black curls cropping 
out. “Dat child’s aunt said to me dat she wouldn’t whip 
dat child for any nigger in dis town. Rosella don’t go to 
school more’n half de time. Dat woman said she’d lay in 
__ bed in de jail long as I would before she’d whip her. She’s 
_ jes at randum in de streets, fightin’ and knockin’ everybody. 
I haf to. watch my child half a block up de street when she 
_ starts to school, and de other mornin’ Rosella caught her 


and pushed her up against de fence right before my eyes.’ 


“All right—that’ll do.” 
_“T thought you said Rosella went to school?” to the 
; aunt. 
“She do go most of de time.’ 
“ Rosella, what have you got to say about this?” 
fei Rosella, pleased to be the center of attention, “I ain’t 
_ got nothin’ much to say, Judge. Lillian she made a face at 
_ meand I hit her. She all de time pesterin’ me. My aunt told 
me not to take no sass offen nobody.” 
_ “Well, it looks to me like you grown folks are the ones 
o blame. You all claim to have acHehOn, don’t you?” 
“Yes suh.” 


ae ae ought not to pay any attention to children’s quar- 


‘tels,, ‘This sort of thing ought not to be brought 


“attendance was seriously cut into. 


_ authorities. 


they pci ina oy, group and ba never es: ted 


It ought to be settled at home.” 


“Rosella, I’m not going to close your case. Tm going. to. a 


find out how you behave. My opinion is that you've been 
‘ pecking’ on Lillian. You must come up here every Satur- 


day with your aunt and let me hear how you are behaving. 


And you folks over there, if Rosella pecks on Lillian you 
let me know. All of you shake hands and be friends. Let's 
have no more of this. Blessed are the Peace Makers.” 
vi That’ s right judge. Good bye suh.” 
_ EMETH Turtie. 
Bureau of Child Welfare, North Coraling Department 
of Public W ila 


Home Work but Not Study 


-LTHOUGH a Rhode Tleud law forbids the employ- 
ment of any child under the age of fourteen in a 


manufacturing establishment, the spirit of this law has been — 


flagrantly violated through the old dodge of home work in 
the state. The recent decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in regard to child labor, the fact that the National 
Conference of Social Work is meeting in Providence this 
month, and a report just issued by the federal Children’s 
Bureau on the industrial home work of children in Provi- 


dence, Pawtucket and Central Falls, Rhode Island, brings ‘ 


this problem to a sharp issue in that state. 
Of the 2,338 children covered in the study, 


the law limiting hours of labor in factories. 


were found. 


The amazing thing is that the school: officials and social . 


workers who were interviewed concerning the evil effects 
of this system “had little information on the subject and 
attached small importance to it.’’ In fact, the public schools — 
even winked at home work 
children to do it in school as manual training work or to earn 
money for various drives.” As might be expected, school 
Retardation was a strik- 
ing factor in a large percentage of home-working children. 
Teachers reported that these children came to school tired 


and listless, and in some instances utterly exhausted by work 
- which had continued late at night. 


cates considerable dereliction on the part of the school 
For instance, the report states: 


Fifteen children seven years of age and over included® in the! 
study had never attended school. Some of these children were sup- 


2,016 were 
under 14 years of age, 322 were ill and, 141 were 7 years 
old. Children under 16 years of age who worked in factories - 
also did overtime work at home, contrary to the spirit of — 
Since the pro- — 
visions of the state workmen’s compensation law did not — 
extend to home workers, many serious results of such work © 


“to the extent of permitting — 


In fact, the study indi- 


posed by their families to be mentally defective, but no record was — A 


. found to show that they had been excused from school attendance. — 


Other children had, left school to work, but no records could be 


found of their ever ‘having taken out employment certificates. Still 


others had received employment certificates, but either had never 
been employed or had left their positions to work at home. A few 


children who had obtained special permission to leave school tem- 
porarily, in some cases because of illness in the family, had re- 


mained away permanently and were doing home work. 

The industries which made extensive use of the home- 
work system were chiefly the manufacturers of cheap jewelry 
and of cotton goods. 


In Providence and Pawtucket indus- _ 
tries used home work as a definite part of their system of 
production. ‘ The principal kinds of work done in the homes — 


included carding snaps, stringing tags, drawing threads from — phy 


lace, linking and wiring rosary beads, setting stones ins } 
ie 
It was difficult to secure trustworthy information as to the _ 


jewelry, and assembling military buttons. - a. 


amount the children could earn in an hour, since, as a 


arned less fan’ O cents an pane 
t stated that their hourly earnings by 

mi - had ever reached or exceeded 25 cents. 

ae cig the reasons wy the children had 


prevent the practice to those: a were aah indifferent 

_or even defended it, Some even frankly declared that it was 
_ their scheme for “getting around the child labor laws.” 
One manufacturer asserted: “The ablest time in a child’s 
His: from 12 to 14; the fingers are nimble and quick to 
chon... the government does not seem to see the point 
view ee sy or Ae 


HE: cme of Poue) ae and special 
& instruction for retarded children in rural communities 
is soon to be tested in Beaver County, Pennsylvania, which 


dy bureau and a joint ‘special school for such cases, 

The study bureau would give physical examinations and 
ical advice; secure understanding of the social back- 
ue training and s 1001 problems of the individual ; give 


tors determine the esi type af care needed for each 
ida The <a of the organization ae not yet been 


of the county. eke jae a mental health of the state 
é partment of Public Welfare is interested in the plan and 
a ‘psychiatric: clinic in connection with the 


7 ob ould provide for feed eae in 


ttention and instruction now given in such 

It would be part of the public school system 
d would be i in no sense a county institution for defective 
hild: receiving only those selected by the study bureau 
profit ae its instruction. _ These pupils would live 


a would return to their homes for vacations 
I over Ee week-ends. As consolidation 


it be Siatared immediately nor installed 
to be hoped, however, that the study bureau 
joint school will | develop together. The bureau, 
he school, without the guidance of the 
inevitably become the indiscriminate 

the troublesome and defective chil- 
the county, and the understanding of 
dividual child, on which the success of 


Rhine that it vill, its pina to 
regardless of size or degree of peice will 


hey a ogressive “school super- 


Je Oy? 


_ has under consideration the establishment of a county child — 


© small to maintain their own special classes, 


vision for securing special care, would be - 


+ aa RR in are states - 


IN CHILOREN'S Cases 
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RESULTS OF PROBATION 


From the 1920 Report of the New York State Probation Association , 


trict unit for school administration and finance, and in Beaver ~— 


County consolidation is practically unknown. Outside of 
the towns, the schools are largely of the typical one-room 
type. 

_ At a recent SORE Tente of school officials a committee was 
appointed to consider details of organization and finance, 
the most difficult problem being, of course, the financial one. 
Although the cooperation of all social agencies, both public 
and private, is anticipated and is essential, the committee 
desires that the study bureau and the school be supported 
entirely by public funds, state and local. The state already 
helps to the extent of one-half the salaries of teachers for 
special classes. “The committee also hopes that an arrange- 


_ ment can be made with the Department of Public Welfare 
- to meet the expenses of the children while in attendance at 


the school, GERTRUDE H. Foiks. 
Children. s Bureau of Philadelphia. 


‘Child Welfare in \Visconal: 


R. MAYBELLE PARK, a graduate of the University 

of Wisconsin and for several years engaged in social 
work in Seattle, has been appointed head of the new juvenile 
division in the Wisconsin State Board of Control. ‘This 
division has been created to centralize the supervision of 
the dependent, neglected, delinquent, and feebleminded chil- 
dren of the state; to improve the placement of children, 
both by the state ‘and by private societies; to work out a 
definite and constructive policy in caring for feebleminded 
children of pre-school age and above school age; and even- 


tually to secure a close cooperation with the courts in the 


physical and mental examination of juvenile delinquents, 
“Wisconsin has been very progressive in protecting chil- 


dren in industry, in developing child welfare work in its — 


State Board of Health, and in caring for the nervous and 
the feebleminded children in its public schools through its 


State Department of Public Instruction. The new division - 


in the State Board of Control represents, however, the first 


noteworthy step in Wisconsin toward building up the work __ 
for the prevention of juvenile delinquency, for the adequate — 


supervision of the placement of children, and for the care 
of the mentally defective of pre-school and after-school age. 


The measure which provided for the establishment of the — 


juvenile division was initiated and sponsored by the Wis- 


consin State Conference of Social Work, to whose work it — 


was largely due that the measure passed the legislature. 
Representatives of the state conference in over three hun- 


dred towns sent to the executive secretary, Edward Lynde, — 
facts from their communities to show the need for estab- 


lishing the division. 


1 ih 


_ The American Shop Comite Movement _ 


HEN the shop committee movement made its 
first appearance in this country a few years ago, 
many sceptics declared it to be but a temporary 
phenomenon which would disappear as rapidly 
as it had appeared. These predictions proved wrong. The 
movement shows no signs of declining. On the contrary, 
it is growing stronger every day. Much of the parapher- 

_nalia with which the movement began, however, has been 

_. discarded. 
- tional but more real accomplishments. 

_ While the shop committees owed their conception largely 
to a labor shortage which disposed employers favorably to- 
ward any means of increasing the loyalty of wage-earners, 

the period of depression opened to the movement a wide field 

of activity. Both management and men found them of in- 
estimable value as a means of adjusting the new difficulties 
_ with which they were faced. Among these may be men- 
- tioned, on the side of the management, the inability to 
1 maintain the same heavy payroll and scale of operation and 
the same high rates of wages and short hours, the threatened 
disarrangement of the whole carefully evolved system and 
- composition of the personnel, the danger of a spread of ill 
feeling and perhaps even the occurrence of strikes; and on 
the side of the workmen the possibility of losing’ the job 
with a very remote probability of finding another in its 
stead, the privations and physical and moral discomfort re- 
- sulting from any considerable liquidation of the gains just 
made in their wage rates and working hours, and the inevi- 
table sacrifices in case of a strike or other conflict with man- 
agement. 

Every shop committee system of prominence—that of the 
International Harvester Company, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, and others—has a 

_ wonderful story to tell as to how management and men 
have put their heads together and worked out solutions of 
these difficulties, In a number of places the men have chosen 
_ out of several possibilities the plan of working part time 
Waa —two, three, four or five days a week—thus reducing their 
earnings to prevent a reduction of the working force and 
consequent complete destitution of some of their number. 
The managements have accepted this plan, figuring that the 
reduction in the labor turnover and the improvement of 


such an arrangement. 


Wage Reductions 


Instances are recorded where lay-offs could not be avoided 
and in which the shop committees went through lists of 
employes and discussed each individual name to determine 
_ who should be laid off and who retained. Wage reductions 
were introduced in most systems only after full explanation 
by the management of the position of the company and full 
discussion and approval by the men. In a number of in- 
stances, material modification of the original proposal of the 
management was suggested by the men and approved by the 
management. ‘The men who agreed to these reductions, 
systems, were “sad, but not unconvinced.” It appears that 
generally in these systems managements have been more 
considerate and content with lesser wage reductions. than 

_ they probably would have been in the absence of a shop 
_ committee. Under the old system, the same managements 


a notice that after a certain date rates would be cut, with- 
out having to prove to any one that the cut was reasonable. 


It has enteted a new stage—that of ‘less sensa- 


_ morale would pay them for the inconvenience inevitable in 


says the personnel manager of one of the widely known © 


would simply have decided on a wage reduction and posted- depression have further retarded this movement, and 


The same is true with respect to changes in jthe wae 
hours. 

Thus, while not stemming the tide of economic forces 
which stopped the wheels of industry and caused a down- 


-ward trend of wages and working conditions, the shop com- _ 


mittees have at least softened in their sphere the application 
of these forces and prevented much otherwise inevitable suf- 
fering and disarrangement. 

The intelligent treatment of workmen which shop com- 
mittees have helped management, to maintain in this crisis 
and the ready response of workmen to management’s call 


- for aid have helped to preserve or create mutual <onfidence 


and have prepared a foundation for continued good relation- 
ships in the times of prosperity when labor is liable to take — 
advantage of its stronger position. In other words, we have 
here the beginnings of a certain permanent policy in indus- 
trial relations in place of the old system of temporary ex- 
pedients and changing moods. Never before, in any busi- 
ness depression, has anything like this taken place. 


A New Sense of Responsibility 


‘The most significant feature of the American shop com- 
mittee movement has been clearly brought out during the 
period of depression. This is the awakened consciousness 
of the manager to his responsibility toward his workmen 
and the desire with which he has become imbued to be a 
real leader of his men—leader of labor, if you please, — 
though not labor leader in the sense this term is used—and 
to be that in a democratic, not autocratic, way, by gaining the 
confidence of the workmen, not by instilling fear in them. 
The shop committee movement is not the sole manifestation 
of this consciousness and desire, but it is one of its most 
prominent forms. It is a new way of developing that plant — 
loyalty which is so important for the successful and har- 
monious development of an industrial enterprise. t 
_ There is no use to close one’s eyes to the fact that in al- 
most every shop committee system the real leadership and 
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guidance is in the hands of management, and that the work- 
men there, while unquestionably influencing the trend of 


things, follow the management much more than lead it. But 
it is wrong to conclude that this leadership is being ex- 
ercised by management for the exclusive benefit of the — 
stockholders and owners of the concern and the further en- 
slavement of the workmen. In some systems this may be 
the case, but such systems do not do the things they profess 


‘to do and usually deteriorate as the workmen discover the 


fraud and lose interest. In all the relatively successful 
systems, management has moved some distance away from 
its old position of recognizing only its obligation to the in- 
vestors of capital and some distance toward a new position— ~ 
that of an equal recognition of its obligation to its men, if 
not yet the public. This metamorphosis in American man- 
agement is the most hopeful sign, from an objective point of 
view, in American industry. But it is also the creator of a 
new difficulty: 


For nearly a century and a half, from the very incepeen a 
modern industry in this country, labor has been developing 
its own organization and leaders. It is true that only a 
part of the working mass has ever been drawn directly into 
this movement as the growth of industry and the influx into 
it of new labor have been more rapid than organization | 
labor could possibly have been. The recurring periods ¢ 


tions which have iia apes Papo ee nt ws 


ganization and instincti ly Took up to the unions and thee 
labor leaders in times of prosperity, at least, for guidance. 
The latter have never given up the hope of organizing all 
the workmen in the country. However imperfect they may 
be, they are nevertheless the creatures of labor. They are 
"just as good as under given conditions the labor movement 
_ was pt to. > make them. 


y Se Recognizing the Unions 
bre bulk of American management has never recognized 


ty 


ment, as it progresses today, is to a large degree a new and 
further development along this path of non-recognition. 
Most of the managers or personnel men who have estab- 
lished shop committees cannot be said to be particularly 
sympathetic to labor organization. ‘They distrust the social 
“movements of which the labor movement.is the most out- 
standing. They are primarily administrators responsible 
for the success of the particular plant. | Their thoughts are 
centered, therefore, upon their own restricted — problem. 
They turn their backs to these social movements and’ en- 
 deavor to isolate their plants and their men from these 
Baiside conditions and influences, of the beneficent work- 
- ings of which they are not sure, and to create in their 
plants a happy family of management and men. de 
The union, according to their concept, must have nothing 


do with management, for the restrictions which union- 
m. establishes, the hostility to management it often pro- 
otes and the control over labor which it takes away from 
them and assumes when it is a power in the plant, stand in 
the way of everything they are trying to do. They would 
not interfere with the workmen in their desire to join a 
union, but neither would they recognize the latter and ad- 


abor legislation, insurance benefits, other industries or 
if you please, with anything except wages and work- 
ing conditions in their shop. ‘The shop committee’ takes 
care of these matters. 


_ There is, therefore, ‘nothing that the union can do in an 
open and recognized way in such a shop. committee plant 
and very little that it can do altogether. The union mem- 
bership under ‘such conditions” necessarily dwindles to a 
‘minimum, and the union men become a minority. This i is 
not a secret. Everybody knows it. 

_ The attitude of hostility which most unions and union 
officials assume toward these shop committees which they 
cal “company unions” is quite natural under these con- 
ditions. Many managers explain this hostility simply by 
the jealousy and selfishness of union officials. The latter, 
y say, know that they will lose their-jobs in consequence 
_the introduction of a shop committee, as the latter will 
about the deterioration of their organization. Conse- 
itly they agitate the workmen against the shop commit- 
system. ‘This, of course, is a somewhat too simplified 
ersion and is at best only partly true. For organization 
pp eee has sprung ‘up from a are source than merely 


aw ry Band “the consciousness of common interests 
fferent from and often opposed to the interests of manage- 
ment, the desire for collective group advancement and belief 


a 


Eeapemehte control over labor a means of 


‘not its class-conscious enemies. 


this labor leadership. The American shop committee move- — 


1 mit it to power. The function of the union, in their opin- 
ion, is outside the plant. The union may busy itself with 


tendencies of labor is rooted the hostility just 


Another portion of labor readily accepts this leadership 
of management. It is animated by the same desire, born 
in the great opportunities which obtain in America for 
individual advancement and promotion, which animates 
management. A large portion of American managers have 
come and are continuing to come from the ranks of this 
labor. ‘The latter look up to management to help them to 
rise to the position of managers or otherwise lift themselves 
above the ordinary status. They are friends of managers, 
They represent a tendency 
different from that which expresses itself in unionism. 
Through the instrumentality of shop committees and 
with the aid of the latter workmen, who, by the way, often 
are selected as employe representatives in these shop com- 
mittees, management seeks to assume leadership over the 
large portion of labor which has been escaping its control. 
It seeks to give their collective tendency, which hitherto has 
flown mainly into the channels of trade unionism, a differ- 
ent self-expression. It seeks to open it a way by which 
the workmen could be benefited en masse, not merely in- 
dividually, but without application of economic force. It 
seeks to restore their confidence in management and make 
of them collectively intelligent cooperators of management 
and thus eliminate that animosity to itself and rival leader- 
ship which hitherto has accompanied this collective tendency. 


It is in this sense that we may speak of the managers as — 


labor leaders, different from and, where they take away 
from the union its following, rival to the union leaders. 

Thus we behold two rival leaderships and organizations, 
each commanding a substantial following among labor, 
having a substantial claim for the control over and con- 
fidence of the remainder and a different way of benefiting 
labor and challenging each other’s jurisdiction, usefulness 
and, often, sincerity. 

Most managers accept the hostility of the unions to their 
shop committee as a matter of course and make no move to 
transform it into friendship. They are opposed to industry- 
wide councils and to negotiations with union officials and 
follow.«'the policy of social isolation. 


Reconciliation 


A few of the managers have endeavored to effect recon- 
ciliation or readjustment between’ the two leaderships. They 
are just as emphatic as the other managers on the leader- 
ship which management must exercise over its men and the 
loyalty the latter owe to the plant in which they are em- 
ployed and to the management of it, but they also recognize 
that the men must be loyal to their trade and trade or- 
ganization and that there is a place for leadership to be 
exercised by the latter in the relations of the men to man- 
agement. Alongside the importance of plant councils and 


plant solutions, they emphasize the importance of industry- 
They do not conceive the. 
unions as inherently destructive and restrictive and the 


wide councils and solutions. 


management as inherently constructive and promotive. 
They conceive the former as they do the latter as human 


institutions open to all influences and capable of being con-— 


structive or destructive according as those with whom they 
come into contact are helpful or antagonistic toward them 
and according as other conditions will require or permit 
them to be. 

They perceive in the industrial history of the past century 
and a half many things pertaining to betterment touching 
on working conditions and protective labor legislation, which 


unionism has initiated and which management has often 


tried to prevent or restrict; and on the other hand, many 
other things also pertaining to betterment, touching on 
matters of production, mechanical improvement and, now, 
industrial relations, which management has promoted and 
which organized labor has often tried to stop or restrict. 
They hope that these two big social forces and leaderships 
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isolating them from outside factors, 
and offering the latter no place for cooperation. 
the road of, at least in the beginning, an almost exclusive ~ 


_ mittees in conjunction with 


_* of open minded inquiry. 


‘may come into a more clenaty and cooperative polation and. 
_ be more constructive and promotive and less destructive 
and restrictive all along the line. Much of this approach 
so different from that of the other managers is undoubtedly 
due to a different character of the industries in which these 
managers operate. But there are also other conditions and 
tendencies which it is impossible here to analyze. 

Thus we have before us two different constructive roads 
of conducting shop committees. One is directed toward 
ignoring the unions 
This is 


leadership of management that may gradually bring about 
_ the creation of a new leadership of labor itself and a new 
form of democratic government in industry. Its most 
ambitious and honest aim is the complete extinction of class 
consciousness in management and labor and unification of 
_ them into one harmonious body of industrial partners. One_ 
‘who has seen this class consciousness in management which 
is supposed to be less possessed of it than labor (a fact which 
can be readily disputed) will realize what a complex human 
problem this is and how difficult it must be to uproot this 
caste spirit. ‘The other road is that of developing shop com- 
industry-wide movements, 
recognizing the unions and affording them an opportunity 
_ for cooperation. This is the road of a more dualistic leader- 
ship. From the point of view of one who concedes a certain 
degree of difference of interest between managment and 
labor, this road is more democratic, provided it carries along 
with it the democratization not only of management but also 
of the organized labor leadership and really supplants mili- 
tancy with cooperation. It is, therefore, just as difficult, if 
not more, of achievement. 

‘The present tendency is unquestionably toward the first 
road. For little difficulty has been experienced on it by 


management during the present depression, when unionism 


‘in most industries is receding. But times will change. 
Two or three years from now, if not sooner, prosperity will 
_ be again in full swing, and labor organizations will again 
_ push forward. If past history holds true, labor will, either 
in this period of prosperity or the one that will follow, 
reach a higher level of power than it did in the last. How- 
ever high the wages may then be, the unions will agitate for 
higher wages. The “living wage” and “saving wage,” the 
minimum of $2,200 to $3,000 per annum supported by an 
array of family budgets compiled by statisticians, will be the 
motto. The unions will organize thousands of men who 
temporarily have left the union standards or have never 
joined them. There will be another wave of strikes. The 
unions will demand their recognition and endeavor to cap- 
ture and upset such shop committees as do not recognize 
them, For so long as their leadership over the workmen in a 
certain sphere is not recognized by management they will 
tend not to recognize the leadership of management in human. 
relations and to declare all union shop committees to be 
fraudulent. The very excellency of these shop committees 
may often exercise a negative instead of a positive influence 
on the unions. The difficulties experienced on the first road 
will bring the second forward. Under .the stress of neces- 
is sity some adjustments between shop committees and union- 
ism will be effected that will leave room for leadership of 
Management as well -as unions. 
adjustments will take and how lasting they will be, especially 
as other depressions will occur, it is impossible to foretell. 
The success of these efforts, ‘whether they be of one kind 
or the other, will depend not only on the enthusiasm and 


_ energy of those who promote them, but also upon their 


mutual tolerance and their ability to maintain an attitude 
PauL STUDENSKy. 
Director, Bureau of State Research, 

New Jersey State Chamber of Contnerte: 


But what form these — 


(HE recent action of the Pesta in Bel fis si 
. heads of the steel industry to discuss a practical course 
looking toward the elimination of the 12-hour day gives par- 
ticular point to a plant advisory committee plan in Middle- 
town, Ohio, which was a definite factor in introducing the 
3-shift system into continuous processes in the American 
Rolling Mill Company there. The public has heard some- 
thing of the Middletown transition from the 2-shift to 


the 3-shift system [see the Survey for March 5, 1921, page 


815], but it knows little of the experiment in industrial re- 
lations going on in that company—an experiment particu- é 
larly significant in an industry which up to the present time 
has contributed little to constructive relations between em- 
ployer and employe. 

The company was founded™t ‘upon the belief that for sta- 
bility and success any organization must have, as one of its 
basic principles, a spirit of mutual confidence and coopera- 
tion. So upon its establishment twenty-one years ago, the 
management determined to build up something like the old 
relationship of personal contact between employer and work- 
ers. Its original board of directors passed a resolution to the 
effect ‘‘that to secure its desired standards in manufactur- 
ing,” it would be necessary to adopt and practice such pol- 
icies as would bring about a condition of mutual confidence 
and create a spirit of sympathy and of real cooperation be- 
tween the members of its working organization, its cus- 
tomers, its stockholders and the citizens of the communities 
in which its plants would be located.” . 

The company has gained the confidence of the men through — 
giving them an understanding of what the management is — 
about and the problems it faces. It believes that you cannot — 
expect men to become good workmen if they do not know 
what they are headed for; that you cannot expect men who 
have it in them to be good workmen, to give their confi- — 
dence blindly. So it has worked out a plan for mutual con- — 
tact which is much more than a plan for negotiation of wage — 
rates. E 
The workers are informed on the affairs of the com- 
pany, their advice is asked and weighed. Financial statements 
are carefully explained. Actual figures of prices and costs ~ 
are discussed with advisory committees. Information is 
given on the industry as a whole and on related industries - 
in the country. When there are matters concerning the 
company’s business on which the workers want direct in-— 
formation they are given an opportunity and are urged to ask 
questions. When a radical change in manufacturing is con- 
templated the men are expected to contribute their ideas to 
the working out of the plan. / 


Let the Workers Investigate 


Last summer, during the depression, meetings of depart- 
ments were held every two weeks to inform the men on sales 
and general business conditions. On the days following the — 
meetings superintendents were almost swamped with ques- — 
tions. “‘ You don’t get it all in a meeting ” is true in Middle- — 
town. Before wage reductions were made a sub-committee 
was appointed on the cost of living. On it were. Tepresenea) 
tives of management and workers. One was a Soci me 
They worked night after night, and when their report was 
presented to the General Advisory Committee, members of | 
the sub-committee got up and defended it before their a 
workers. ; 

Before the change to the 3-shift system was begun, bac 
in 1919, departmental committees met separately and then 
as a general group to discuss the plans. Important s 
tions were made in changes in processes. Most of the 
gestions for short cuts came from the men on th 
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which has affected the whole life 
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ou visit the steel workers on a Sunday you are likely 
t a statement like this from a union man: “I’ve been 
t ay years, but it’s been the pleasantest seven years 
eer if you ek in at the home of the chief 
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_ and through the period of depression did not give 
one of the principles of the shorter day in steel. The 
Jards which the steel company has introduced have, 
affected Il the industries of the city. 
or, in approaching the works of the: American 
mpany, is first impressed with the appear- 
d the buildings and grounds. It is an unusual thing 
a steel mill to | be an ornament to a Seen than for 


a group ¢ 
Aas jen ee oie: bull, now the training 


iron fences and gates in good repair. 
tte walks and paved roadways lead up 
arth department, to the blooming and bar mill, 
sheet The roadways circle grass plots 


‘indeed, mpete with each other for the appear- 
A rds about their ee se ppponite the main 


banks, shore he men on pay day may make their 
without so. much as an extra step, and where they 
ever increasing number of savings accounts. Close 
he povcreat ith a corps of physicians and nurses on 
the left are the brick bicycle sheds where hun- 
cycles are sparked every morning on the concrete 


the Binestse is another attractive brick build- 
s the employment department. For when 
seeks work with the American Rolling 
‘he is received with just as much courtesy as 
a high salaried slack ora Ee vae official. 


town dead 60 per cent of its workers are_ 


- for months and talked things over. 


_ department. 
committees with a total membership of one hundred and 


; hoe he desk of the official, his errand is stated and his 
information given confidentially. 


These favorable physical conditions, important as they 
are in demonstrating what the surroundings of a steel mill 
might well be, might have comparatively little significance 
if it were not that they are the setting for the effort on the 
part of the company to place the men both mentally and 
physically in an atmosphere in which they can contribute 
their best to their work, to their homes and to their town. 
How has it been done? 

The organization of the employes has grown slowly and 
steadily. While it is known as a non-union plant, the sheet 
mill workers have always been members of the Amalgamated 
Association of Sheet and Tinplate Workers, with which the 


_ company has dealt successfully since its beginning. All the 


departments of the plant—including the sheet mill, the ser- 
vice, and the clerical departments—are organized on an 
advisory committee plan established on the initiative of the 
management. 

The movement was started in 1904. The newer sheet 
mill men were inclined to be suspicious. ‘I realized I had 
to break this down,” says Charles R. Hook, the general 
manager. So he went into a meeting of the Amalgamated 


Association and announced that he wished to get in touch 
-with the men and the union. 


The meeting was dum- 
founded. He asked the men to elect an advisory committee 


to take up complaints and suggestions with the management. 


He was clapped. They met together at the hotel every week 
‘That was the beginning. 
Today, in the words of the president of the association, ‘“ the 
men always appreciate Mr. Hook’s coming to the meeting, 
and there’s a big crowd when they know he’s going to be 
there.” a 


Experts—Committees—Executives 


During the war the committe plan was extended and it 
has continued in every department since: The plant is 
organized on the theory of “experts to advise, committees 
to plan and recommend, and individuals to execute.” The 
company believes that any plan which takes the responsibility 
for the execution of plans and policies away from the man- 
agement is bound to result in disorganization and inefficiency. 
‘The committees have no administrative, legislative or execu- 
tive functions. 

The advisory committee for each department is elected 
each year in secret ballot by the employes who have been in 
continuous service of the company one ‘year or more. 
There are several girls as committeemen from the office 
The four thousand employes now have fifty 


forty-eight persons, 
The departmental advisory committees represent the 


employes of their departments in an advisory capacity. It is 


their privilege and duty to take up with their department 
superintendent any matter that in their opinion is not being 
handled properly. It may be a question of production, of 
working conditions or a personal matter. The superintendent 
likewise may call upon his committee for advice, or give 
it first-hand information iat the management believes it 
should have. 

The general advisory committee is composed of all the 
departmental advisory committees and has for chairman the 
general manager. This larger committee holds the same 
relation to the general management that the departmental 
committee does to the department. The functions of the 
general advisory committee are: 


First, to advise with and learn the policies of the general ~ 


management. 

Second, to convey to the employes an understanding of these 
policies and to reflect the sentiment of the employes on such 
matters as may be of help to the general management. 
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STATEMENTS WHICH SHOW UP THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
MANAGEMENT AND MEN AT THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL 
COMPANY, MIDDLETOWN 

The president: 
“Have your men working with you, not for you.” 
The vice-president and general manager: 
“The president of the Amalgamated has the respect 
of the management.” 
“Get at what’s on a man’s mind so a grievance 
doesn’t get started. Give him a chance to ask ques- 
tions if he doesn’t understand.” 
“We are wedded to standard time and bonus. We ~ 
didn’t want to change when depression came and the 
men seemed to be getting the best of it. We mean to 
work it out.” 
The president of the Amalgamated: 
“The management never keeps things from the men. 
It’s the secret of their success.” 
“ Once ‘a scale is signed up here they live up to it for 
the year. They’re not trying to pull things on you.” 
The workers: 
“You never hear a complaint from the men due to 
treatment from the management.” 
“The American Rolling Mill is proud of their record. 
They have a high type of workman because of the 
treatment from the management.” ; 
“Floaters and rounders stay clear of here. The com- 
pany has a reputation among men all over the country 
for steady employment and good treatment of men.” 
“The reason they have steady employment is because 
of the stuff they put out. If they make a promise 
they make their word good. Deal with customers 
same as with workers. Fair to men, fair to customers.” 
“Tf you want to know anything, Mr. Hook tells you; 
the policy of some companies is to keep everything 
from you.” 
“The foremen know Mr. Hook won’t stand for any 
mean treatment of any kind.” 
“We're all one family here.” 
“ A foreman would go on the carpet just as quick as 
anybody else would here.” - ; 
“ Anybody would talk to Mr. Hook. Nobody afraid 
of him.” 
“'They’re home men here. Couldn’t work for a better 
company.” 
“This company isn’t afraid to give 16 ounces for a 
pound.” 


The General Advisory Committee meets once a month 
following a meeting of the Foremen’s Forum with the man- 
agement. The Foremen’s Forum was an outgrowth of a 
situation created by the advisory committees. It frequently 
happened, following General Advisory Committee meetings, 
that the workers were in possession of information which 
the foremen, their superiors, had not yet received. ‘The 
management, therefore, organized the Foremen’s Forum 
that the foremen might first have such information as they 
planned to put before the general committee. Occasionally 
joint meetings of the Foremen’s Forum and the Advisory 
Committee are held. 

I attended one of these joint meetings. It was not an 
open meeting. Yet because certain representatives from a 
new plant just taken over by the company in another state 
were to be present, the session was not “as closed as usual.” 
As I listened to this group of workers, with the general 
manager, chairman of their meeting, unquestionably holding 
their confidence, two points stood out clearly: 

First, the building up of confidence through personal con- 
Not only did men—and a few girls, too, from the 
clerical department—rub shoulders with men from other 
departments, but they stood before such representatives of 
the management as were present as “ regular” men, just as 
interested in business, and in the prosperity of the company 
and of their community as any normal functioning citizens 
should be. They were not mere tools who operate machines. 
They met the guests—representatives from the new plant— 
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as social beings now to be associated with them. They b 
forward eagerly when the financial statement of the co 
pany was explained by blackboard methods and great colo: 
charts prepared for the purpose; they were ready to brat 
out into civic topics, daylight saving and cooperative buyi 
They were interested in the management’s attitude on > 
coal strike and the transportation problem and the pick 
in employment. It gave them an understanding of the cc 
pany they were working for. It made them feel that ft 
belonged. 

Second, these men were storing up greater efficiency. T 
_were being educated in the company’s problems. They w 
being shown their opportunity to stabilize business thro 
their share in the daily work. They were having dor 
dispelled. Insight was being given them as to what 
future held for them. The mental uncertainty that so of 

obstructs physical efficiency was being cleared away. 

The entire new plant ‘was déscribed and lantern pict 
shown of it. The products to be made were explained 
men from the different departments, each with a carna' 
in his buttonhole, were introduced. 

_The formation of a committee to consider daylight-say 
time and report to the next meeting brought the room | 
roars of laughter. Bill Wirt was nominated from the fl 
Bill is a 3-shift man and the 3-shift men don’t want dayl 
saving time because the change of the day-shift comes in 
heat of the afternoon. Bill shouts out something—the ert 
thinks he is swearing at his luck. Roars from the gr 
He explains he is seconding his own nomination. Wh 
upon the chairman declares: ‘“ Bill is not only on the c 
mittee, he is chairman of it.” ‘ Well, I won’t lay dov 
retorts Bill, and announces a meeting of his committee. — 
.. The meeting took up credit and costs, the detail of ev 
thing that goes into the setting of prices and the relatio 
waste in the plant to costs. ‘‘ Have you any idea wh: 
saving of 1 per cent of the coal used in this plant wi 

One per cent of what we used last month— 
hundred and fifty tons—five carloads? Just one shove 
out of every hundred saved. You can’t kick a brick | 
without it costing four or five cents.” It makes a work 
think. 
The sales manager reported the situation at that en 
things, and brought out the relation of quality and 
manship to the attitude of customers. -) 

“We're just commencing to crawl again,” he ; 

“Quality and quick delivery are what will count r 
When we have complaints we’re up against competition. 
Every time anybody holds material in his department 
hour longer than is necessary it affects our department 
it affects you. I’m not kicking; I only want you to k 
what we are up against... .” | 

‘The curtain is dropped and in brilliant reds, greens, 

lows and blues a chart shows The Relation of Direct M: 
facturing Cost, Manufacturing Overhead and Gen 
Overhead to Sales, month by month. 


The Elimination of Fear 


Next day, Sunday, I visited a number of the men in 1 
homes. Here I got an interesting reaction, not only to 
meeting but to the whole form of organization and to 
results of establishing confidential relations. In the 
place, the men were absolutely outspoken. They had 
reservations, no fear evidently of losing their jobs if 
said what they thought. It was a different atmosphere f 
the secret conversations which the investigator has to c 
on in the majority of steel towns. ; 

Their praise of the management was unstinted. A sq 
deal day by day was what they thought they were get 
There was no such enthusiasm, however, about the wor 
out of the committee plan, though it was plain to be 
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the night before was the topic 
r wh ommittee member was present. The 
were interested in knowing about business conditions 
company business. 

‘he main criticism was of the departmental committees, 
er than of the general committee. These, they said, were 
functioning. Some departments never had meetings and 
sr took matters up through their committees and fre- 
ntly the members didn’t report back what happened at 
general meetings. Minutes sometimes went into scrap 
sets and not on bulletin boards. During the war, when 
-e were “ pro-Germans and flu and thrift campaigns and 
tty bonds and lots of things to be done,” the committees 
‘ked—but they hadn’t any power and the men weren't 
rested. 

“he significant thing was that the union men were more 
1 about it than the non-union men. ‘The union sheet 
| men showed a definite constructive interest. The reason 
ned clear. an ‘ 

These men already had organization. They were con- 
us of the fact that they had power behind them in a 
ional organization. ‘That they had not needed to use 
because the management had given them a square deal, 
not lessen their feeling of security in having it. This 
1 factor kept them together. They held regular meetings. 
ey functioned as a department organization at the same 
e that they functioned as a union. The reports from the 
eral advisory committee meetings were heard and dis- 
sed as a part of regular business. ‘There was a normal 
nnel to function through. No doubt it was a relief from 
constant discussion of wage scales and union politics to 
e the company’s policy laid open for discussion. 


Initiative Encouraged — 


The American Rolling Mill Company has gone far in 
cational work among its employes. The training of 
led tradesmen, of office workers, of salesmen, are all 
ctions of the training department. More than this, over 
» hundred foremen are voluntarily in weekly classes for 
study of problems of manufacturing and of management. 
e company has tapped the springs of initiative among its 
1. It has a gripping hold on the workers, by which, 
ough more efficient machinery for functioning, and more 
ortunity for action, they may make fullest use of the 
cation which they are receiving. Perhaps this is in the 
id of the management. It takes time. 
Sut there is some question as to whether the workers will 
r function most efficiently in a purely advisory capacity. 
thermore, there is no assurance to the workers that the 
sent policy may not be scrapped with a change of manage- 
it. To this the management might well reply that a 
icy that has gone deep into the roots of a community is 
so easily displaced even with a change in management. 
wever, that is not assurance. : 
id lastly comes the criticism that thé workers, being 
red only to secure better conditions for themselves, are 
tributing nothing to the raising of work standards of 
r steel workers now under intolerable conditions. It 
ht well be pointed out that the Middletown men did not 
. the concerted effort of the steel workers in 1919 to 
sh the 12-hour day. To this the management might 
that by abolishing the 12-hour day in their plant 
ugh the help of their immediate employes, and thus 
ving 


vat it can be done, they have contributed quite as 
1 to the destruction of that evil as they would have by 
in the strike. 
replies are well worth consideration. At any rate, 
Rolling Mill Company has succeeded in mak- 
the steel mill a decent life. 

§. ApELE SHaw. 
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_ therefore limits her description to 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


WHAT IS SOCIAL CASE WORK? 
-By Mary E. Richmond, Russell Sage Foundation. 

Price, $1.00; with postage from the Survey, $1.15. 
This book, with Miss Richmond’s Social Diagnosis, published 
five years ago, are twin peaks in the landscape of the technical 
social work literature. While the latter deals with method, 
the former concerns itself with the nature of social case work 
and the reason for its being. 

Much of the new book is in the simple style of such writers 
as Henri Fabre and Booker T. Washington. Her introductory 
chapter, in which she tells the story of Helen Keller, admirably 
serves to lead the reader into chapters which demand closer 
application, Through the medium of this story Miss Richmond 
reveals the unfolding of one of the most interesting personalities 
of our time. Indeed, throughout the book she impresses upon 
the reader, by ringing a variety of changes, that the develop- 
ment of personality is the central note in social case work. 
It is this that lifts case work from mere service to the destitute 
and the needy, from which much of it has sprung, to a profes- 
sional skill amounting sometimes to an art, which can-help folk, 


260 pp. 


_rich or poor, to a realization of their highest powers. 


Before attempting any description of case work done in a 
professional . spirit, Miss Richmond gives six illustrations of 
human problems, among them those of “a small boy in need of 
a home,” “a husband and wife who cannot agree” and “an 
older woman with difficulties which her relatives fail to under- 
stand.” These stories make a valid brief for social case work. 
Many of her conclusions and more technical presentation given 
in latter chapters are related to these illustrations which thus 
give to the book cohesion and a concrete basis for theory. 

Throughout the discussion of these stories and the subsequent 
chapters dealing with human interdependence, individual differ- 
ences and the basis of purposeful action, she gives new content 
to social case work, throws streams of light upon the central 
theme of “the development of human personality,” and presents 
a philosophy which should animate good case work. 

As the dean of her profession, Miss Richmond’s impatience 
with mere machinery, with its countless cogs and pistons and 
wheels within wheels, should have a noticeable effect upon much 
of the current thinking about social case work. Too often 
workers, as so much raw material, are started through a sau- 
sage grinder, each coming out a neat little case worker, bound 
in the same tight package as all the others. “An aimless dosing 
of social ills ” by the inexperienced amateur, pudgy well-wishing, 
mere technical dextertity are not social case work. There must 
be insight and constructive imagination as well as technical 
equipment. Z : 

The conception which the Rotarian and the Elk has of the 
social case worker as a rigid personality entirely lacking in “the 
milk of human kindness,” interested in prying into the affairs 
of others and in keeping a needy family on a starvation budget, 
will not down. Although the whale book is a refutation of that, 
Miss Richmond specially stresses other qualities in the social 
case worker which should ease the mind of the critical layman. 
Among others these qualities are “eagerness to be of service,” 
“frankness of intercourse,” “ absence of officialism,” “ loyally 
keeping faith,” “ patience born of sympathy,” “trained insight ” 
and “vision.” She also goes farther in insisting upon participation 
of the case worker in decisions of individuals and families con- 
cerned, Thousands of case records are now reposing in the safes 
of case working agencies throughout the country in which the 
last entry is, “Case closed because family refused to cooperate.” 
Speed the day when such a notation is a confession of failure! 
Miss Richmond states: “But the fact that social relationships 
are dynamic suggests that the next stage of development is to 
bring the client and those to whom he is socially related together, 
or to bring him in contact with some of these associates at least, 
and then to observe the relationship ‘in being,’ instead of merely 
gathering a report of it at second hand.” 

Miss Richmond also examines case work from ™ the point of 
view of life as a whole, with the permanent welfare of the indi- 
vidual and of society in mind.” ‘This is a severe test. She 
“skilled service in the first 
place, to long-term, intensive care of difficult cases in the second 


 lieves must rest a philosophy. 
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- place, and to service rendered under relatively unhampered, inde- 


_ pendent auspices in the third place.” This, then, leads her to 
the following generalization: “Its theories, its aims, its best 
intensive practice all seem to have been converging of late years 
toward one central idea; namely, toward the development of 
personality.” She puts this differently in another chapter: “Case 
workers must not forget that there can be neither discovery nor 
advance without a spirit of devotion to the human element in 
_which they are working.” 

- But back of the specialized skill of the case worker she be- 
We must, she says, “ push that 
way beyond the accidents of civilization to its main stream of 
advance.” ‘What permanent part, she asks, has social case work, 


say) making this a more livable world? Here, first, she discusses 


man’s dependence upon his fellows. Even Man Friday on the 
desert island became well-nigh indispensable to Robinson 
Crusoe. She says: “ 
likely to come from consideration of the nearest approach to 
normal living in the past, or from a realization of what the 


 client’s genuine interests are and what past experiences have 


molded him for better or for worse.” Second, there is “the 
great fact of the ineradicable individual differences in human 
beings to face.” Related to both of these is “ purposeful action,” 
“that what a man does for himself counts far more toward 
ne permanent well-being than the things that are done for 
im,’ 
_ The latter part of the book, which is devoted mainly to cer- 
tain concrete forms of social case work, such as medical social 
service, the relationship of social case work to the home, the 
school, the workshop, the hospital and the court, and other 


- forms of social work, namely, group work, social reform and 


social research—is too compact. Only one chapter of less than 
thirty pages, for instance, is given over to the four institutions 
of the school, workshop, hospital and court. Miss Richmond 
emphasizes an exceedingly important tie-up of case workers to 
' these other forms of social work: “they should be more scientific- 
ally productive than they now are”; “they should be making 
social discoveries as a by-product of successful case work’; 

“they should be bearing faithful witness to the need of social 


\ reforms.” 


In her chapter on case work and democracy, Miss Richmond 
beautifully says: 
_ “Democracy is not a form of organization, but a daily habit 
of life. It is not enough for social workers to speak the lan- 


_ guage of democracy; they must have in their hearts its spiritual 


conviction of the infinite worth of our common humanity before 


dite they can be fit to do any form of social work whatsoever. Life 


achieves significance and value not from the esoteric things 
shared by the few, but from the great common experiences of 
- the race—from the issues of birth and death, of affection satis- 
fied and affection frustrated, from those chances and hazards 
of daily living that come to all men. Unless these conditions 
common to all humanity strongly appeal to us, or until they 
do, we are not ready to adopt social case work as our major 
interest,” Pau L. BENJAMIN. 


FACING OLD AGE 

_ By Abraham Epstein. 
- $3.50; with postage from the Survey, $3.65. 

This is not, as its name might suggest, a modern de Senectute 
but a statistical treatise on old age insurance and old age pen- 
sions. It is also not a luminous pas in the Gallic manner, 
so much as a valuable compendium of the Teutonic sort. John 


-B. Andrews says in the introduction that “it is decidedly the 


most important compilation of up-to-date information on this 
very important subject.” The author was director of the recent 
Pennsylvania Commission to Investigate Old Age Pensions, and 
the timeliness of his book is indicated by the fact that bills 
providing for old age pensions were introduced in 1921 in eleven 
_ of our chief states. No state has yet enacted such a law, with 
the exception of an Arizona law in 191 5 which was declared 
“unconstitutional, but the writer thinks it obvious that “the 
“movement for social insurance in the United States is growing 
‘rapidly and must succeed eventually. On the whole, one may 
say that social insurance in this country is being opposed by 
practically the same groups who fought against the adoption 
_of workmen’s compensation laws, child labor legislations, and 
similar social legislation, which are now on the statute book of 
practically all our states.” 


S tary insurance vate ge pe Cala: Ja apan, Ma 


The way out, when one is found, is more 


2 haley eres BEST WORTH SAYING 


Alfred A. Knopf. 352 pp. Price, 


cles as exhibited, for instance, in “expressionist” art and free 


setts, etc.; the better compulsory-contributory old age i 
ance, which began in Germany in 1889 and has been followed 
by nearly a score of countries, as diverse as France, Italy, Rus-_ 
sia, Czecho-Slovakia, Chile and Iceland; and the non-contribu- 
tory or gratuitous old age pensions of Great Britain and other 
countries, which the author says is “ unquestionably the most 
roe: plan to be suggested at the present time for the Unies 
tates.” 

“That there is a problem of old age which is largely the 
creation of modern machine industry is now recognized by all,” 
says Mr. Epstein, but “of all English-speaking peoples the 
United States is most backward in this respect, despite its high’ 
industrial development.” 

The author thinks our essential industrial service should be. 
protected against old age, like much of our civil service and our 
military service. He quotes Lloyd George as saying that “the 
worker in any rank of life ought to be able to claim as a matter 
of right from the community the same security as the civil 
servant against indigence and squalor and misery when his 
strength has given out.” He describes the growth of old age 
insurance in Great Britain from its beginning in 1909 to the 
new act operative January 2, 1920. Even in 1911, 62.4 per 
cent of the persons over seventy years of age in England and 
Wales were receiving pensions because their yearly income was 
not over thirty pounds. The new act increases the yearly income 
above which no pension can be granted from thirty to fifty 
pounds. 

In this country the war pensions have bees liberal but hardly 
economic since they go to many who do not require them. Pen- 
sions to civil employes like policemen and firemen were late 
in the United States, and although we led the world in com- 
pulsory education our teachers’ pensions were so tardy that 
even Russia antedated us by seventy-five years. The first sys-_ 
tem of teachers’ pensions’ in this country was in New York 


city in 1894, but Russia, under the czar, established a system 


for aged teachers in 1819. The Sterling-Lehlbach Act of Con-_ 
gress for the retirement of employes in our classified civil ser- 
vice was not passed until 1921. Freperic ALMY, 


LATEST BOOKS” e 


NEW GROWTHS AND CANCER 


By Simeon Burt Wolbach, M.D. Harvard University Press. 53 pp. 
Price, $1.00; with postage from the Survey, $1.10. 


Dr. Wolbach has contributed to the Harvard Health Talks 
series an unusually clear and intelligible account of present-day 
knowledge of tumors and cancers, their origins and structures, 
pathology, diagnosis and treatment—with reassuring reference 
to the progress made in prophylaxis and public canes on 
the subject. : : 


the Rev. Richard Roberts. George H. Doran Co. 181 pp. Price, 


.25 with postage from the Survey, $1.35 
This book contains seven doctrinal and three practical addresses 
to students. The one on Spiritual Freedom alone would rank 


_ the author among the foremost hortatory writers of our day; 
but the other essays likewise are of such strength and beauty 


that one wonders why some great American newspaper does 
‘not regularly feature his sermons. 
THE REVOLT AGAINST CIVILIZATION 


By Lothrop Stoddard, Soribners ‘Sons. 274 Pp. Price, 
$2.50; with postage from the Sunvay, $2.70. 


Another book for those who like to have their flesh be made 
to creep. This time it is not merely inferior races but the 
inferior elements in all races that are assuming the reins of 
power and. producing the death not of one form of civilization 
but of all forms. According to Mr. Stoddard, both the collecti- 
vist tendencies of our time and the extreme individualist tenden- 


verse, are menaces to the progressive evolution of mankind, 
The ‘only safety, assuming the cataclysm can yet be avi 
would seem to lie in Bitar. more from America’s P 
strain and suppressing all others. The new super-aristocrat 
assuredly will be sy socialist nor individuali but ust 
stickler for the New England tradition! : 


p 
; om the suavit, $2 
contains reflections on influences that make for crime, ee 
logy, prison conditions. ra te 


REMEN'S COMPENSATION 
flies - Thompson. Labor, Publishing 00., Ltd. 96 pp. Price, 


This outline of the British compensation acts is welcome be- 
‘cause of the renewed interest in the subject on this side. Mr. 
m pson presents a clear statement of the procedure and in- 
retation of the English law by the courts. The book is 
ded primarily < as a guide for English trade union officials. 
‘ELEVEN ‘BILLION DOLLARS. see 


y 
jostage from the SURVEY, 


book about Europe’ debt to the United States by a busi- 
§ man reviews the intricate financial situation that is to be 
ussed at The Hague without American participation. The 
lor is opposed to cancellation of the debt or any part of it 
favors a new world conference at Washington for the 
tablishment of an international bank of exchange and, ap- 
en ly, the negotiation of further American Doan. 
ECHO-SLOVAKS IN AMERICA 


7 Kenneth D, Miller. George H. Deron Co, 
; with postage from the SuRvEY, $1.10. 


is the first volume of a New Americans Series pub- 
for the Home Mission Council and the Council of Women 
Home Missions. It is therefore written primarily with a 
to explaining the relation of the Protestant churches to 


“192 pp. Price, 


teps in the intensification of that relation: The author is direc- 
r of the John Hus Neighborhood House, New York. His 
udy embraces the European backgrounds of the race e and the 
mstances of its” migrations. : 
THE LAND OF BLOSSOMING VALLEYS” 


George Wharton James. 371 Maps oS colored plates. 
: Price, $6,005 as Boitdge tome the Sunvey, $6. 35. 


dition. to” matter of geographical and scenic interest, this 
n the pe onmon church, ‘the in- 


DUAL ees rcs. 
lWian Ourtis Drew. Len & Febdinger. 295 bon IWustrated. Price, 
.00; with postage from the Survwy, $2.15. : 


‘a cleat, and readable handbook, see illustrated, of correc- 
ie of Co cect “Gymnastics of the Central Branch of 


has had valuable experience under 


Teachers a and 
gal ¢ Be aS G. Brackett, orthopedic 


CYCLOPABDIA OF RELIGION AND PrHIcs 
Biited by James Hastings. Vol. XII, Suffering—Zwingli. Charles 
3 tim S76. BP. See peed twelve volumes, fe 00; by sub- 


tr eplena or eek aia: at ve same time, admi- 
regard for the practical needs of ‘the modern minister. The 
ide in the present volume .is a good example. 
general survey of religious and ethical attitudes toward 
f the most recent medical interpretation of the phe- 
it gives a comprehensive history of the attitude of 
rent races and religions on the subject. The present volume 
contain many subjects of great interest to the soci- 
well as to the churchman—among them suffering, 
num, ‘Sunday, superstition, tabu, temperance, tithes, 
torture, totemism, tradition, usury, Med eatignisit 
3 war wealth, acetate 


BLAND 

ymond Fosdic! Prosecution, by sis 
urts, by Betis Heber Smit 

and Penal T' 


tage ae Survey, $4.00. 
feoela "Foundation’s survey of criminal jus- 
cted by Dean Pound and Professor Felix 
rps of Naam ieee the Survey 


important immigrant group and to recommending further 


. W. C. A. in Naw York. She was formerly associated 


Robert Mountsier. Stee Seltzer, 149 pp. Price, $1.50; with : 
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CONFERENCES 


Governmental Research 


T HE tenth conference of agencies interested in governmental 
research convened on June 1, 2 and 3 as the guests of the 
Municipal Research Bureau of Cleveland. Over forty dele- 
gates, representing twenty-four bureaus of municipal or govern- 
mental research in the United States and Canada, were present. 
Frederick P. Gruenberg, director of the Philadelphia bureau, 
was re-elected president. The conference demanded a higher 
type of governmental research and more effective populariza- 
tion of the results of research and the research point of view. 
Walter Lippman’s Public Opinion with its re-emphasis of the 
governmental research philosophy drew fire from _ several 
sources. - The professional “researchers” do not expect govern- 
mental research alone to dissolve the shadows which Lippman 
outlines. 

The conference will publish the report of its committee on 
civil service. This report offers data to prove the ineffective- 
ness if not the actual breakdown of civil service reform in our 
cities and recommends the creation of a genuine personnel 


_ agency as-.a substitute for the typical bi-partisan civil service 


commission. 

At the final session, Professor Charles E, Merriam of 
Chicago presented a paper in which he called attention espe- 
cially to the need for the “development of the unexplored field 


“of scientific research in municipal psychology.” 


LutTHER GULICK. 


Conserving Personnel in Social Work 


HAT opportunities for training and professional ad- 
vancement do social organizations give the social workers 
on their staffs? Do staff workers participate in the formula- 
tion of policies? What are the standards and practices in em- 
ploying social workers and in discharging them? 

What is the basis for determining promotions and salaries? 

What are the working conditions as to hours, night work, 
vacations? Has any provision been made by social organiza- 
tions for a retirement fund or care in cases of partial or total 
disability? 

These broad questions and many others on specific and de- 
tailed points were considered by representatives from twenty- 
eight national social organizations; invited by the American 
Association of Social Workers to participate in a conference on 
Personnel Problems of Social Workers, April 28, in the Russell 
Sage Foundation building, New York. The organizations rep- 
resented covered practically every field of social work, such as 
health, family welfare, child welfare, community organization, 
leisure time activities, industrial relations, The conference was 
suggested by a similar one which the association held last De- 
cember to discuss the ways whereby social work as a profession 
can be most effectively presented to college students and others — 
choosing their vocations. 

The morning session was devoted to a rapid interchange of 
information as to what the national organizations are doing 
and, as well as could be reported, what the local organizations 
in their respective fields are doing. The questions had been 
prepared by a special committee consisting of Alexander 
Fleisher, chairman, who also presided over the conference; 
Edith Shatto King, Hilda Mills, Frances Perkins, Josephine 
Schain, and Roy Smith Wallace. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a discussion on the 
points which had aroused the most interest in the morning: 

Participation of staff workers in the formulation of policies, 
covering such matters as staff conferences, committee meetings 
in which decisions are arrived at, opportunities for staff work- 
ers to meet directors, and instances in which staff members — 
meet without the executives. 

Offers and references, with such specific questions as: Has 
your organization any understanding not to offer positions to 
workers on other organization staffs without getting the con- | 
sent of the executive of the other organization? If another 
organization comes to you and wishes to make an offer to a 
person on your staff, do you always let that person know? Do 


_ you let workers know of opportunities for better positions that 
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may come to your attention, and do you let them decide for 
_ themselves whether they wish to be considered? In giving 
references, do you speak of failings as well as good points, and 
if so, have you made clear his failings to the worker? 

Promotion for professional ability, covering the question 
whether technique and knowledge may be a basis for such pro- 
motion or only executive ability. 

Mention was made of various articles on these problems, 
‘such as Democratic Control and High-Brow Hoboes, in the 
Survey for March 11; The Ethics of Offering or Accepting a 
Call, in the Scout Executive for March; and On the Hiring 
Line, in The Family for May, 1920. 


The conference asked the association to appoint a committee 


to prepare a summary of the information brought out in the 
conference and formulate a set of tentative standards. In view 
of the comparatively little attention that has been given to the 
‘question of retirement funds, the conference also voted to refer 
this matter to the association for consideration as to what can 
‘be done to bring it before the social organizations of the 
country. GraHaAm R.-Taytor. 


State Parks 


HE Palisades Interstate Park, scene of the second national 
conference on state parks, May 22-25, was.a revelation 
to many of the delegates who had come long distances. No 
other large park, the world over, has so many features of sacial 
service so close an approximation to the ideal of a beautiful 
reservation which at the same time is the playground for a 
teeming urban population, The development of state parks, 
however, has been remarkable in a number of states. A memo- 
randum prepared by Stephen T. Mather, director of the Na- 
tional Park Service, shows that while as yet spasmodic and in 
its opening stage, this movement is proceeding at a rapid rate. 
The purposes of the state park, and its problems, are differ- 
ent both from those of the national and those of the city park. 
It always serves a larger population than that of a single com- 
munity and yet has to be so easily accessible to the larger cen- 
ters of population that people who cannot afford the time or 
the money for visiting distant national parks may here enjoy 
vacations. or holidays in beautiful natural surroundings and 
learn something of the fauna, flora and formation of their own 
state. As yet there is no agreement as to the ideal size and 
character of such parks, and it appeared that these must vary 
both with the resources of each state and with the particular 
needs of the surrounding populations. State parks as smaller 
links in the chain of the great national reservations, however, 
were recognized as a necessity by all. i 
Such disagreement as the conference brought out was only 
on minor points. Chauncey J. Hamlin, chairman of the Alle- 
gany State Park Commission, for instance, stressed the point 
that it was possible with comparatively small funds to save 
-important park areas and make them immediately available for 
use; while Dr. S. L. Christian, of the United States Public 
Health Service, emphasized the importance of safeguarding 
health in many, some of them by no means inexpensive, ways, 
before visitors and campers could be admitted. There was also 
a little skirmish between the advocates of strict conservation 
of all natural resources within state and national parks and a 
few who would want to open for “ practical ” uses sources of 
water power and the like. Naturally those who would keep 
commercialism out of the parks were in the majority. B. L. 


Connecticut Conference of Social Work 


S OCIAL workers and directors of social agencies from all 
over the state of Connecticut to the number of some five 
hundred met in Stamford on April 30, May 1 and 2, for the 
Twelfth Annual Session of the State Conference of Social 
Work. Such national authorities on social questions as Father 
John A. Ryan, Arthur J. Todd, Owen R. Lovejoy, Joseph Lee, 
_ Dr. George E. Vincent, Dr. William Healy, Professor C.-E. A. 
Winslow and others were among the speakers who con- 
tributed to the exceptionally high standard reached in the con- 
ference meetings. Throughout the proceedings the emphasis 
was again and again on the need for a clearer conception on the 
part of the social worker of the basic elements in social life. 
Especially was this brought out in Father Ryan’s opening ad- 
dress on industrial problems, in Mr. Todd’s historical survey 
‘of the family as a social institution, and in Joseph Lee’s inim- 
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‘itable presentation of the ‘significance of play to child and a 


June tae 


An address on family social work by the Rev. Mcllyar H. Lich- 
liter, of the Center Congregational Church of Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, was of a nature to rouse enthusiasm even in the most 
skeptical, and brought home to the case worker a new realiza- 
tion of the work and its spiritual significance. The Monday 
evening meeting devotéd to the Section on Health was addressed 
by Professor Winslow and Dr. Vincent. At noon on the same 
day Graham Romeyn Taylor, of the American Association of 
Social Workers, spoke on the profession of social work, referring 
particularly to the latest outline and requirements for member- 
ship in the association, 
A delegation of fifty-five, representing most of the sacial 
agencies of New Haven, put in a strong plea for the conference 
to meet in that city in 1923. The invitation was accepted. James 
Rowland Angell, president of Yale University, was elected 
president of the conference for the ensuing year, and John B, 
Dawson, secretary of the Organized Charities Association of 
New Haven, secretary. Joun B. Dawson. 


Community Church Workers 


At the first conference of community church workers in the 
Middle West, held at Des Moines in May, missionary 
and social enterprises formed one of the main topics of dis- 
cussion. An interesting example of the way in which com- 
munity churches are growing up here and there to answer a 
need not met by existing churches was told by the Rev. John 
W. Newson, of Rexford, Kansas. In that town, with small 
church attendances, it was the local commercial club which took 
the initiative in hiring a preacher and “turning him loose to 
serve the whole community.” In other cases, the adoption of 
an “aggressive” program of service was said to have both 
revived the membership and enlarged the budgets of churches 
that were previously on the decline. —The conference was one of 
three regional conferences organized by The Community 
Churchman, published at Excelsior Springs, Missouri. 


Far East and Near East 


The following resolution was passed at a conference of the 
W orld’s Student Christian Federation at Peking in April, al 
which representatives of thirty-two nations were present: 


Wee protesting against the existence at this time of 
crying injustices in other countries, we feel that the 
slaughter of helpless men, women and children now going on 
in Asia Minor is such an outstanding case of inhumanity that 
it calls for the use of all just means to insure its immediate 
cessation. 

In full consciousness, therefore, of our own share of responsi- 
bility for the situation in the world today, we commit as a 
solemn charge to the whole membership of our federation to 
take immediate action to arouse the public conscience of their 
fellow countrymen that, effective national and international 
action will speedily result. 


/ 


City Planning . 

4d ee beauty costs nothing and may, indeed, be the visual 
symbol of economy in the laying out of cities, was clearly 
demonstrated last week at the national conference on city 
planning in Springfield, Massachusetts, by John Nolen, Andrew 
Wright Crawford and other speakers. The treatment of river- 
sides, the relation of city planning to transportation and to 
parks and playgrounds and the location of schools were topics 
discussed with a wealth of facts gathered from experience. Pro- 
fessor Henry V. Hubbard, who was elected director of the 
National City Planning Institute, brought out the revolutionary 
changes in the use, and therefore the planning of parks due 
to the increased use of automobiles by all classes. Horace B. 
Gale led the annual crusade against disfiguring billboards. The 
conference in which distinguished educationalists, social workers 
and public officials joined with professional landscape archi- 
tects exemplified the value of cooperative approach these 
groups to the problems of city planning. Too often in the past, 
as was illustrated by the case of school buildings, they have 
attempted separately to apply their specific knowledge 
skill, with results that have proved to be anything but 
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Annual Reports 
_ To THe Eprror: As one who for years has studied the 
problems of social service publicity, I was greatly interested 
in Mrs. Reynolds’ article, Are Annual Reports Worth While? 
in the Survey of May 13. I think the difficulties which Mrs. 
Reynolds has faced in getting her report read come to every one 
who tries to get out a report for a social agency. 
By: Annual reports, I take it, are primarily for contributors, a 
“means of informing them of the results which have been at- 
tained by the help of their gifts and a means, further, of stimu- 
lating their interest in the work of the agency so that they will 
either continue or increase their subscriptions. As Mrs. Rey- 
-nolds suggests, therefore, the opinion of executives of other 
agencies is not a fair test of the value of the report. 
__ The Department of Publicity Methods of the Community 
“Council of St. Louis, made up of the representatives of social 
agencies which are particularly concerned in the problem of in- 
terpretation of their work to the public, recently came to some 
conclusions on the subject of annual reports. These conclusions 
coincide with my own opinions on the subject and it occurs to me 
that they may be of some interest to SuRVEY readers: 
I. Social agencies should, whenever possible, present to their 
ntributors annually summaries of the work which has been 
‘accomplished with the funds these contributors have provided. 
uch publication may be made through the newspapers; but, 
erably, through printed reports mailed directly to the con- 
utors, so that they will know the agency has them especially 
in mind and will give the report their undivided attention. 
ompanying the annual report should, if possible, be a letter 
ing the contributor’s attention to the report, suggesting parts 
it which will particularly interest him, and thanking him for 
contribution which has helped to achieve the results described. 
2. ‘The annual report should not be sent merely to contribu- 
tors who request it. The agency wants to reach all contributors 
of amounts sufficiently large to justify the expense of sending 
em the report. Those who want it least are those to whom 
is most important to send it, for their interest needs develop- 
ient. In order to avoid criticism of expense, it is a good plan 
ask the contributor to return the report when he has read it, 
if he doesn’t want to keep it or if another copy has come to his 
guse, so that the agency can take care of the demand for addi- 
nal reports. 


Ke 


3. The annual report has to compete for the contributor’s 
terest with a great variety of other kinds of printed matter. 
‘It therefore must be just as different from other printed matter, 
just as attractive, just as easy to read, as possible. 
_. The envelope in which it is mailed should be different in size, 
‘color, shape and texture from other envelopes; and should have 
attractive picture and perhaps a “ teasing” title on it, which 
1 encourage the recipient to look inside. ! 
‘The letter which accompanies the report, if a letter is sent, 
should be just as attractive, just as personal, just as unusual, as 
‘circumstances will allow. ; 
_ The report should have an interesting title, rather than the 
re name, Annual Report, and should, if possible, have a draw- 
x photograph, illustrative of the work of the agency, on its 
yver. This cover may well be of unusual color, both in paper and 


, and of striking typography. The report itself should be 


_ The story of the work should be told largely by “ human in- 
terest” or “case” stories, and by photographs. In this con- 
on it may be mentioned that for the private distribution 
ich an annual report receives, photographs may be used 
ich cannot be used in the newspapers with their miscellaneous 
ibution. Statistics, when given, should be interpreted by 
ts and graphs. coe 
s of trustees and financial statements, forms of bequest, 
cription blanks, and similar items which uually crowd them- 
s to the front of a report should be put at the back, where 
may be seen after interest is aroused by the other material 
should be as brief as is consistent with adequate 
the work, In this connection it is well to re- 
the reports of committee chairman and other func- 


es So i ees, 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


tionaries printed in annual reports usually can be edited, with 
considerable saving in space. 


-4. In view both of the need for brevity in the annual report, 


if it is to be read, and of the need for stirring up the interest 


of the giver more than once a year, if he is to be retained as 
a contributor, it probably is a good plan for a social agency to 
send attractive descriptive printed matter to its contributors at 
least quarterly. Some of our most effective social agencies 
send monthly bulletins to their contributors, and a few get out 
weekly publications. I believe that weekly bulletins are too 
frequent for people with the more or less passive interest of | 
contributors; that possibly exceedingly brief monthly bulletins 
would be worth while. By distributing descriptive material 
through four or twelve issues of a publication, bulkiness of the 
annual report can be avoided, and the interest of the giver con- 
served. It would be a good plan, moreover, instead of making 
the monthly or quarterly reports to contributors identical in size, 
shape, color, form, typography and title, to vary each issue, so 
that the contributor’s interest would be renewed each time. 
Speaking of publications, I should like to recommend, as the 
best report of a social agency I have ever seen, Ten Tales, got 
out by the Charity Organization Society of Buffalo when 
Frederick Almy still was actively in charge as secretary. “The 
society, 151 Franklin Street, Buffalo, has recently reprinted this 
admirable report and would, I am sure, be glad to furnish 
copies on request to interested persons. The Welfare League of 
Louisville, 652 South Fourth Street, Louisville, Kentucky, has 
an attractive annual report entitled The Ninetieth Year, which 
demonstrates the application of the principles enunciated for 
annual reports to the report of a financial federation. I believe 
the league still has some copies for distribution to interested 
persons. ELwoop STREET. 


Director, Community Council, 
St. Louis, 


To tHE Epiror: You do not ask for comment on Mrs. 
Reynolds’ question, Are Annual Reports Worth While? but the 
easy answer is that only good reports are. Her article is clever, 
but it seems to say that her report was in small type with long 
paragraphs and no headings. ‘That suggests a poor report. 


Buffalo, N. Y. FreDERIC ALMY. 


A Critic of Conferences 


_ To tHE Epitor: Mr. Hart’s study outline The New 
Democratic Tool, in the Survey for May 6, raises some inter- 
esting questions. The idea that deliberative conferences are a 
democratic tool all can agree to, but I wonder how “new” the 
tool is. Has it not lost its edge? I am reminded of Walter 
Bagehot’s Physics and Politics, the chapters on The Age of 
Discussion, as full of more suggestion than several of the refer- 
ences you cite in the SuRvEY. 

While it was probably not intended that the outline should 
be complete, there is one aspect of the matter, neglected by 
most students of the subject, which is not touched upon, and this 
is the danger inherent in the conference method. This danger 
has been impressed upon me by my own experience with delib- 
erative bodies, ranging all the way from the several college 
faculties I have been acquainted with to the far too frequent 
conferences of social workers. Pa 

At is the crowd-mindedness of conferences. I believe that 
college faculties are not controlled by facts, do not wait for or 
care for facts, and seldom consider what facts mean. But this 
attitude of mind is a common human failing. On the other 
hand, to take as examples the deliberative groups we are prob- 
ably most familiar with, college faculties and conferences of 
social workers, I believe that the latter are more crowd-minded 
in conference than the former. 

This crowd-mindedness is always a potential menace, and 
lurks in the atmosphere of most conferences, ready at any 
moment to submerge the good that may result from mutual 
understanding afforded by conference of representatives of differ- 
ent factions, and likely to be precipitated by speech of any 
person who wants to get something off his chest. 

' The potential menace of crowd-mindedness is due to the ela- 
tion of feeling, the exhilaration of being, which any large group 
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or constructive social accomplishment. 


had, such as that of chairman or presiding officer. 


sion. This elation of feeling misleads those who attend a con- 
ference and makes them confuse mere enlargement of feeling 
with actual accomplishment, so that they leave without tangible 
In a crowd they are in 
a state of mind which allows them to accept credulously any 
panacea proposed, to accept this in the place of hard thinking. 
There is the additional danger that a conference may be made 
the occasion of exploiting the self-esteem of persons who crave 
social recognition. ‘There are always official positions to be 
Moreover, 
there i is the tendency to call a conference, all get feeling happy, 
then appoint a part- or full-time secretary, who strives for the 


_ perpetuation of his office—and so the vicious circle starts again. 


The Editors of The Survey Invite all Members 
and Friends of Survey Associates in attendance at 
the National Conference of Social Work, to lunch 

together at one o'clock June 28, 1922, at the 


PLANTATIONS CLUB 
77 FRANKLIN STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Announcements will be made of plans 

under way for celebrating the Tenth An- 

niversary of Survey Associates as a coop- 
erative undertaking. 


Please reply to 


SurRvEY HEADQUARTERS 
(June 22-29) 

Brown Union 

Brown University 
Providence, R. I. 


Mrs, Victor D. BRENNER 
(until June 21) 

112 East 19 Street 

New York, N. Y. 


TICKETS $1.00 


ASPECTS OF | 
_AMERICANIZATION 


_ by EDWARD HALE BIERSTADT 
Foreword by Amelie Rives 


An unprejudiced study of some of the more important 
phases of immigrant life in America. Mr. Bierstadt regards 
the immigrant primarily as a Human Being, not as an 
Industrial Unit, a Political Menace, or merely a Foreigner. 
The book is based’ on his experience as associate director of 
the Foreign Language Information Service, an organization _ 
|| which is the connecting link between the Federal Govern- 
_ ment and the foreign born. “It is a well-mannered book. It 
does not preach. It tells a story. And a mighty honest story 
it is..—Hendrik Willem van Loon in the Baltimore Sun. 


| $2.00 
To be had at all Booksellers or direct from the Publishers 


ae] STEWART KIDD, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


‘ 


arouses in its individual members, quite apart from the intrinsic Hers 
loftiness of the ideals presented or the seriousness of the occa- 


although they are not often considerd. 


to me seem. very © 
F. Sruart Cuari 

Northampton, Mass. _ 

- [Discussion of a sort, as Professor Chapin’ wall says, is 
and doubtless has lost whatever edge it ever had. Practical 
men are sick of discussion. They want to get something done. 
But deliberation is not old and it has not lost its edge. As 
matter of fact it has not yet been brought to a fine edge. Col- 
lege faculties are not deliberative groups. As Graham Wallas: 
suggests in The Great Society, deliberation cannot go on in any 
group that is so large that parliamentary usage has to be 
resorted to. 4 

Very few committees deliberate. ‘The chairman appears with 
a program prepared. ‘There is some little discussion of this’ 
program, or at least of methods of procedure; but most chair- 
men deprecate deliberation. It takes time. It may interfere 
with the adoption of the program. ‘The deliberative moo 


-which definitely seeks to secure a contribution from every mem- 


ber of the group and makes up its decisions at the end of the 
deliberative period is as yet practically unknown in America. 
It is likely to remain long unknown. Few of us have the 
patience to wait for other people to make up their minds, Yet 
this is what democracy needs more than any one thing. Delib- 
eration, not discussion, is the new democratic tool. —TuE 
Epiror. ] : 


Modern Economic Tendencies 


To THE Eprror: In regard to Mr. May’s review of my Mod- 
ern Economic Tendencies, appearing in your issue for April 1, 
permit me to enter my protest against a review so misleading 
as it is, by its omissions. Authors become used to criticism of 
their views upon insufficient grounds; but all parties concerned 
have a responsiblility to the reader to inform him fairly as to 
a new book. This responsibility demands something far more 
than appears in Mr. May’s review. . 
~ The book in question is a large work, which pretends to lay 
down a whole new science of sociology. With every item 
this new sociology a reviewer is entitled to differ, if he wishes 
but he is bound at least to acquaint the readers with the broad 
aim of the book. For instance, it enunciates an entirely new 
theory of production which, if true, must overturn all the ac- 
cepted theories’ back of « efficiency-engineering.” This cer- 
tainly should have been given to your readers. But not a word 
as to this appears in Mr. May’s review. 

Again, Mr. May was in duty bound to tell your readers that 
the book was built upon a basic contrast between the factory 
system and the commercial world. He may disagree with the 
relevancy of this contrast, but he has no right to omit all men- 
tion of it, as he did. 

Again, to have identified the cause of one of the greatest of 
modern problems, unemployment, is a feat worthy of mention. 
How may we hope to cure unemployment until we know its 
source? Yet Mr. May, while ridiculing at length the means 
selected for illustration of this recondite problem, and offering 


-no solution himself, makes no mention of the book’s reduction 


of unemployment to a natural phenomenon, arising from a 
definite cause. 
The entire. review is written from the quite foundationless 


_ assumption which underlies much of our futile debate of social 


’ 


essential details, but for not one of these basic principl ft 


problems, namely, that man has the power to swing things in 
whichever direction majority opinion may elect to go. A book 
which confronts this assumption with the statement that all 
major events occur according to an automatic law, without 
man’s ability either to control or even foresee them, is cer- 
tainly worthy of announcement by that signboard. Yet Mr. 
May does not find this feature worthy of mention. 

Mr. May is plainly a thorough laborite. Hence “he quarrels 
with the whole spirit of the book; that the issue is not between 
labor and capital at all, but Between the ultimate consumer 
and their endless squabblings. But he has no right to omit 
explanation of that feature of the book. ; 

Mr. May has found space for a column of ridicule Pe ni 


sociology can he find room. He asserts that the book 
tles” with “inaccuracies, unsubstantiated statements an 
non-essentials,” yet adduces not a paragraph of dignified, 
trative criticism, worthy to rescue his own revi 

same indice 4 


[in the aces es May he. 
ux Klan prior to the arrival of 


) ee ee one. sider Ta : ‘between twa colored cooks. 
one here believed this bit of gossip after a second thought. 
as, however, the only factual - charge made against me; the 
ning charges were by imputation. 

e second point is that my resignation took place several 
months following the foregoing incident. The letter request- 


not answered by him, nor did it apparently have any in- 
ence upon him. He has twice stated publicly that no organ- 


irs of the college. 
1ext important point is that my resignation does not take. 
until September first, and that it is my desire to have 
sted. This, you will see, renders nugatory the final para- 
f the Survey article. The Board of Trustees will un- 
tedly accept my resignation because that is my wish; I 
de definite plans to engage 
ce of this. esignation will not Prove anything for or 
the question of aca 
final point I desire to eaipbasiaes| is that the Associated 
eport of my resignation which coupled the resignation 
ith the Ku Klux Klan incident of more than three months 
ior date was wholly unauthorized and untrue. 
The chief Jesson which the incident has taught, it seéms to me, 
lat the increasing lack of confidence in the news-gathering 
ape of ba country is based upon correct assumptions. 


out os fo eke Ku Klux ee not pag wrote what 
denied by myself but what would have been denied by the 
if he had been. consulted. It was, however, 
hether true or not. 
y sense to belittle the pernicious inftu- 
lan. I regard their cowardly, anonymous 
mails ; Ss a of the most dangerous factors 
nm. Any one who wishes to make 
‘who does not have the cour- 
SO: y, May now sign an anonymous 
ee ki signature. The whole idea of 
ethods of the Klan is subversive to our 
democracy. The Klan lives only be- 
publicity which it receives gratuitously through 


untry would refrain. from mentioning the Klan 
would die a natural death. It is not respected 
unity, nor do I think that there are many south- 
mmunities where its standing is high among the right- 
ing people. The sort of publicity which would ex- 
ruish rudescence of reaction would be the publication 
the names: of a Soe of the organization. 
2 E. C. Linpeman. 


Bian had heed given ample time to correct 
hension, as, from conversation and _correspond- 
sed, he must have known to exist, not only 
1e editor of the Survey but in the minds of 
telegram from him would have held up 
reply. A local correspondent wrote: 
ple in Greensboro are ashamed of the whole 
it hushed up as quickly as possible.” A mem- 
staff, who visited the city, also was told this. _ 
ee News, on May 10, said: “The 
Dr. eae at the Greensboro 


CAMP INKOWA— 


y dismissal was sent to the president of the college; it 


of this type could influence him i in the management of — 


COAL NUMBER: 


~Greenwood Lake, N. Y. 
(For young women over eighteen years 
of age.) 


Nine mile Lake—45 miles from New 
York City—800 feet elevation. One 


of the best equipped camps in America. _ 


Horseback riding, tennis, swimming, 
canoeing, hiking, camp-fies, athletics. 
Expert instructors. Dancing. $3 per 
per day—$16 per week. References 
required. 


INKOWA HOUSE 


(Men and women guests.) ce 


All of the outdoor activities of Camp 
Inkowa, but with comforts and lux- 
uries of a modern club house. Special 
rates June and September. References 
required. Booklets upon application 
to 


CAMP INKOWA or 
INKOWA HOUSE 
Greenwood Lake, N. Y. 


‘ SMITH COLLEGE 
‘Training School for Social Work 


Attendance Officers 
Child Welfare Family Welfare 
Visiting Teachers Medical Social Work 
Probation Officers Psychiatric Social Work 


Community Service 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS JULY 6 


2 ADDRESS: 
The Director, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


RECREATION TRAINING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


_ (Successor to Recreation Dept., Chicago School of Civics 
and Philanthropy.) 
.Qne and two year course. Summer term, 


Write for circular 


800 S. Halsted St. (Hull House) Chicago 


We resist i aring special articles, papers, speeches, 
SPEAKERS: « ba t * Ex Expert pcholarty service, AUTHOR'S RESBARCH 


etic 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


ducate your friends and colleagues on the 

ins and outs of the coal strike by distributing 
Survey Geapuic for April, Price, 30 cents 

* each, 25 cents each for 12 or more, 20 cents 


each for 100 or more. 


* 
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PREPAREDNESS 


_ Prepare for a happy Summer now by 
getting the right Household equipment. 
The necessary housework is greatly light- 
ened by the use of good utensils. And 
you will be surprised, too, at the amount 
of time and labor that a few practical 
kitchen implements and devices will save. 


LEWIS & CONGER 


9 Floors of Household Equipment 
45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


HIGGINS’ 


Drawing Inks Photo Mounter Paste 

Eternal Writing Ink Dra’ Board Paste 

Engrossing Ink Liquid Paste 

Taurine Mucilage Oo: oh panto 
Vegetable Glue, 

Are the Finest and Best inks. oo Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and Adhesives. The 
will be # revelation to you, they sre so sweet, clean, wel 
put up, and withal so efficient. 

AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Dry Goods 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 
484 Fulton Street - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Groceries 

SEEMAN BROS. 
Hudson and North Moore Streets New York 
Electric Clock Systems 
‘ LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Inc. 
501 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Convenient ie nate reference 


Catalogs, price lists, rate books and other impor- 
tant reference papers are immediately at hand in the 


They are out of the way in their indexed compartments 
until wanted. It also sorts and routes mail, memos, 
orders, etc., for all to whom mail is distributed. Saves 
time. Efficient. Convenient. 
A Steel Sectional Device 

Add compartments as required. Sections $1.20 each. 
Six-compartment Kleradesk illustrated below only $8.40. . 
Indexed front and back. Write for free, instructive, illus- 
trated folder, ‘How to Get Greater Desk Efficiency.’’ 

Ross-Gould Co. 


451 N. 10th—St. Louis (9) 


A TRIP AROUND THE WORLD 
—Now Within Your Reach 5 
For $1,000 and me you can visit Panama, Hawali, Japan, China, 
_ Philippines, Ceylon, India, Africa, France, England, 
120 days of luxurious travel with congenial people, including a group 


of readers of The SURVEY. 
Write for free 100-page illustrated booklet and full particulars, 
Address CLARK CRUISE, in care of THE SURVEY 
112 East 19 St., New York City 


~ the crust. ‘We beer seen it yeh ‘sacerditie to. our no 


Dr. Lindeman could have settled the rumors concerning 
resignation at the beginning» by giving that inside story; t 
he has steadfastly refused to do. “The representative of 
Associated Press would have been remiss in his duties had he 
taken the denial of Dr. Lindeman as a veto on a “ story ” so. 
current throughout the state and of so great a public interest_— 
Tue Epiror. } a 


Social Aspect of Zoning 


To tHE Eprror: I have read with much interest the 
thoughtful review of the Atlanta Zoning Plan in the Survey 


- for April 22, including its criticism of the establishment of 


white and colored residence districts under such plan. It 
quotes from a speech by Judge E. C. Kontz, of Atlanta, in 
which he denounces the principle of race segregation as “mon- 
strous.” In reply I will merely state that I do not see how 
any one can so consider these regulations if he really observes 
actual conditions in Atlanta and really sees the things that he 
looks at. 

Prior to the zoning there was race segregation, but it was 
obtained in a way that intensified race hatred and failed to pre- 
vent enormous economic loss and the wiping out of the savings 
of thousands of poor families. Hundreds of acres of land 


- were left undeveloped or poorly developed in various parts 


of the city because of uncertainty—because no one knew whether. 
its future was to be “white” or “colored.” The zoning in creating 

“colored districts ” ponies tdeqiat areas for the growth 2 
the colored population. The colored people in these large 
homogeneous districts are given a better chance for the develop- 
ment of a more intelligent and responsible citizenship than 
was possible under former conditions. 

A race riot is a terrible possibility in many southern cities. 


‘Atlanta in establishing colored residence districts has removed 


one of the most potent causes of race conflict. This is perhaps 
a sufficient justification for race zoning which is simply a com- 
mon sense method of dealing with facts as they are. 

I do not share the writer’s fear that the precedent thus estab-! 
lished by race.zoning in Atlanta opens up a possibility of new 
zoning ordinances “‘ embodying restrictions against immigration 
and, immigrants of certain races, against persons of certain occu- 
pations, political or religious affiliations, or modes of life.” In 
my opinion such-regulations would be foolish and unjust, and I 
do not think that they would ever be seriously considered or 
attempted. 

He also refers'to a conversation in which I stated that I did 
not consider it possible or advisable to secure a mixture of resi- 
dences for families of distinctly different economic status. To 
avoid possible misconstruction of my position in this regard, I 
wish to quote from my paper on Zoning and Living Conditions, 
read before the last meeting of the National Conference on 
City Planning: 

“ Zoning has been criticized as being anti-social. It is stated 
that the purpose in the minds of zoning proponents has been 
to secure such restrictions as would maintain the high-class, 
exclusive character of the neighborhood. It is also claimed that 
the establishment of highly restricted residence areas under a 
zoning plan tends to segregate the housing of the industrial 
workers in the less desirable sections of the city, and to permit 
in such sections standards of housing and crowding in tene- 
ment houses that are not permitted in the sections popu- 
lated by the more favored classes. ‘This latter criticism of the 
zoning movement is very important if true. The first function 
of zoning should be to protect those who cannot protect them- 
selves, and the standards applied to the areas to be devoted to 
industrial housing should be the highest that it is practical to 
make without injury to the very class of people that we are 
attempting to serve. Industrial housing areas should be care- 
fully protected against invasion by trade and industry; the pro- 
visions for side, rear and front yards should be liberal; and there 
should be a definite limitation on the number of families that 
may be housed on a given area of land. 

“Coming back to the main criticism that zoning tends in- 
evitably toward the segregation of the different economic 
classes, I admit the fact but do not consider this result either 
anti-social or undemocratic in its tendency. My own observa- 
tion is that wherever you have a neighborhood made up of p 
largely in the same economic status, you have a neigh 
where there is the most independence of thought a 
and the most bavelcaut interest in os sae ty, ¢ 


idal days, 
od; at a Sacer pans by the 
now assumed that something of 


( My own opinion is that such 
n arrangement would be un-American, undemocratic and anti- 
social. ‘The so-called industrial classes will constitute a more 
ntelligent and self-respecting citizenship when housed in homo- 
genous neighborhoods than when housed in areas used by all of 
he economic classes. The zoning movement, in so far as it may 
ye said in a small measure to facilitate the natural trend to- 

baa a reasonable segregation of economic classes, is neither 
undemocratic or anti-social. Such effect of zoning is merely 
neidental. A reasonable segregation is normal, inevitable and 
jesirable and cannot be greatly affected, one way or the other, 
ny zoning.” -Rospert WHITTEN. 

City Planning Commission, 

Indianapolis. 


cas | Ee he N Pialization Fetish 
| Pa THE Eprror: Your columns have recently contained a 
liscussion as to whether or not certain races of immigrants 
ire qualified for admission because they are more desirous of 
ralization than others. Such discussion is necessarily mis- 
eading, since mere aspiration for citizenship does not in fact 
stitute a valid qualification for. citizenship. It is a matter 
‘common knowledge that those who have been most ready to 
lim and use the'suffrage have too often made the least valu- 
ble use of it, and that those who are the readiest to renounce 
ld loyalties are not necessarily the most faithful to the new. 
t is the power of realizing high aspirations, not the aspira- 
ns themselves, that make the best citizens, Some of the 
es that are most fierce and earnest in their desire for per- 
onal and racial freedom have been the most regardless of the 
ig s of others, and consequently have never shown the ability 
tain for themselves what we know as liberty. 
he mere existence in large numbers of certain races has 
een known to invite various forms of oppression, and some- 
mes to create what are practically despotic governments within 
ir own government. “Freedom exists in the souls of men,” 
that which surrounds them. No act of others can give 
iberty unless it is in them to take and use it. No power 
e themselves can save a people from despotism if the 
y for despotic things is too strong within themselves. 
f we introduce and herd together too many people of a 
n race, we must necessarily reproduce here most of the 
itions that they produced in their own country, including 
je very oppression they would now fly from. Therefore the 
ations for freedom that are in all men will be foiled rather 
realized by that method. The people of a country have 
lly the chief responsibility for conditions that make that 
aes undesirable to live in, and if transported elsewhere in 
sk ey are capable of perpetuating those same conditions in 
eir new surroundings. 
Se common sense of the ordinary American seems at length 
hhaye recognized that a sufficient number of individually 
iseful and personally desirable persons of an alien race can 
reate, and have more than once created within our borders, 
mething that is not American but is a substitute, whether 
ter or worse. He feels that the question is now up to him 
ether or not those substitutions shall continue on a still 
ater scale, until they. blend in some unknowable substitute. 
though we believe in no narrow racial development, and 
ugh we wish to develop by getting the best that is to be 
from all peoples, yet most of us still believe that this un- 
finable thing that we recognize as America is something that 
is. ur right and duty to preserve. It has been imperilled by 
n unlimited and ill-regulated immigration guided hitherto too 
ly by persons desiring to sell transportation, and persons 
ng to get cheap labor. These have been aided by persons 
racial sympathies have seemed to affect their judgment 
eir own country’s right and interest. 
mmon garden Americans of many origins have awakened 
1c belief that our country’s destiny has the right to some 
idance than this. 
here is any problem that deserves to be fought out on its 
it is this one of the best attainable make-up of our 
hould not, therefore, be obscured by undue em- 
processes such as naturalization. 
es M. Brapuey. 
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None Genuine Without Trade Mark 
T d? 
I red: 


ID you rest well last night? Ever hear 
that question? How could you always 
answer it? 


Running in all directions over the back 
and sides are sensitive, tired, weary nerves. 
They must have perfect comfort and rest. To 
insure this much study has been given by 
physicians, sanitariums, and hospitals. They 
have found the greatest aid in perfect condi- 
tions for repose of the nerve system. Sanitary 
beds are all important. You may have a good 
mattress and springs—that is not enough. 
They cannot be sanitary and fully restful to 

“the nerves without quilted mattress pads. 


Over the mattress should be laid an Excel- 
sior Quilted Mattress Pad; over this spread 
your sheets. These protectdrs are made of 
bleached white muslin, both sides quilted with 
white wadding of the best grade between. 

- This assures the tired nerves a smooth even 

surface to rest on, giving them free action 

and healthy respiratory conditions which are 
not possible with the ordinary mattresses. 


Further, they keep the bed and babies crib 
clean and sweet, and mattresses in a perfect 
sanitary condition. All leading physicians 
endorse them. Sanitariums, hospitals, and 
leading hotels throughout the country use 
them, 


y Excelsior Quilting Mattress Pads wash 

M easily and are as good as new afterwards; cost 
. but little and serve to protect mattresses and 
lengthen their service. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 


15 Laight Street NEW YORK CITY 


0 


JOTTINGS 


< PROVIDENCE charities will benefit from 
the hospitality of some of the city’s leading 


citizens who are inviting delegates to the 


National Conference of Social Work as pay- 
ihg guests and will turn over the receipts 
_ to local charities. It is suggested that some 
of the delegates may like a whiff of sea 

air as part of the inspiration to be ob- 

tained from the conference; if they will 
write soon to the secretary of the Hotels 

‘Committee of the Chamber of Commerce, he 

will be able to secure accommodation for 
_ them at the shore, within easy reach of the 
city. Others also will be given a chance to 
"get to the seaside, for among the enter- 
tainments planned for their guests by the 
Citizens is a trip to Newport. 


“CITY Government League is the name of 


» a new, permanent municipal organization 
_ formed in New York to secure the election 
of a progressive municipal administration 


‘without regard to national party affiliations 
and, more specifically, to work for a revi- 
sion of the city’s charter providing for 
elections to the Board of Aldermen by pro- 


portional representation, for legislative home 


_ rule, and for the adoption of a non-partisan 


"municipal primary. The chairman is Joseph 


: _ M. Price, 305 Broadway. 


_ CONSERVATION of Colorado’s natural 
_ beauties was the subject of a musical play 
performed last month during Denver's 
“Music Week. This week, the third annual 
event of its kind, was, according to a local 
correspondent, “ one of the finest outpourings 
of community spirit ever experienced in an 
American city.” Practically all services 
were rendered free and all events were 
free, with the result that the per capita cost 
for the week’s festival was less than four 
cents. 


oA WASHINGTON off office has been opened 
by the National Civil Service Reform 


} League to prevent sudden inroads on the 


é merit system similar to the recent attempts 
- in various government departments. Eleven 
_ great national organizations, in addition to 
various associations of government employes 
and the league, joined in a protest which 
produced immediate assurances from both 
‘the Post Office and the Department of 
_ Labor that there was no intention to weaken 

the merit system in the government service. 
_ William Dudley Foulke, acting president of 
_ the league, nevertheless has pointed out the 
- inconsistencies between such statements and 
_ various actions already taken by those two 
_ departments. 

AFTER a five months’ investigation, the 

State Industrial Welfare Commission of 
California has fixed a minimum wage of 
- $15 a week for women and minors in gen- 
eral manufacturing, fruit and vegetable 
packing and canning, and fish canning in- 
dustries and in unclassified occupations. 
This i is a reduction of $1 from the present 
$16 minimum which, however, continues in 
force for mercantile industries, laundry, 
hotel and restaurant work, the employers in 
these industries having made no demand for 
a reduction. The employers in the indus- 


tries in which ‘the reduction was made had 


asked for a minimum of but $12, In Mas- 


oi -sachusetts, recent decrees have ordered a 


ae minimum wage rate of $13.50 for women 


in the paper box industry, $14 in women’ 8 


- clothing, $14 in retail stores, $13.75 in men’ ’s 
furnishings and men’s underwear. A mini- 
mum rate of $13.50 for women in laundries 


hae bees provisionally approved by the 
of he Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association, the Mini- 


commission. On requ 


mum Wage Board for the District of Colum- 


bia has agreed to consider a revision of the © 


minimum wage for women employed in 
mercantile establishments. | 


HOW to make the ‘National Conference. of 
Social Work immediately useful to the home 
folks is engaging the attention of the con- 
ference committee on publicity under the 
chairmanship of E. G. Routzahn. In addi- 
tion to its diversified program of discussions, 
that committee will, at the close of every 
regular evening session of the conference, 
conduct a round table on what news to 
send home, how to prepare it for the news- 
papers and similar questions. After that, 
each evening a specific topic—printed mat- 
ter, exhibits, letters, money raising, etc.— 
will be considered on the basis of questions 
dropped into a question box. 


SUMMER schools of all sorts have in recent 
years become a valuable addition to Amer- 
ica’s educational institutions. A novel enter- 
prise of this type is the ’Sconset School of 
Opinion to be held at Siasconset, Nantucket 


Island, Massachusetts, from September 3 to — 


24, under the general direction of Frederic 
C. Howe. A hotel, an inn and several cot- 
tages provide the accommodation. The 
teaching will be by the Socratic method in 


- informal conferences; the subject as inclu- 


sive as the intelligent, open-minded person’s 
interest i in history, economics, politics, liter- 
ature, science, art and international affairs 
in their relation to individual life and to 
social progress. On the “faculty” will be 
such authorities as Professor James Harvey 
Robinson, Alvin Johnson, Robert Morss 
Lovett, Albert Jay Nock, Edward Hiram 
Reede, E. E. Slosson, William Bullitt, Vic- 
tor Clark, Everett Dean Martin, Dr. and 
Mrs. James P. Warbasse, Frank P. Walsh, 
Harry W. Ladle, Louise Fargo Brown. 


“MAKERS OF LIGHT,” a play by Fred- 
eric Lansing Day, the offering at the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse of the Henry Street Set- 
tlement for the current month, deals with 
the social results of inadequate pay for 
teachers and the consequent limitations of 
life which teachers in small towns are com- 
pelled to endure. There is no particularly 
moral effort in the play; but back of the 
plot and the acting looms one of the sinister 


any definite and personal control in the 


world, today, that control is lodged in the » 


most ignorant, self-seeking and bumptious 
individuals and groups in the community. 
Teachers have= ceased to be ‘makers of 
light.” The community doesn’t care for 
light. All it wants is “ peace.’ 

MISLED by an informant who numbers 
among the SURVEY’s severest critics on 
points of fact but was in this instance him- 
self misled by a newspaper statement, an 
editorial in the Survey for May 27 [page 
345] erroneously included Buffalo among 
cities where, school superintendents had re- 
cently been elected on the principle that 
preference must be given to local men. 
Edward D. Emerson, president of the Buf- 
falo Board of Education, in a letter to the 
editor, states that the exact opposite is the 


case: “ Almost at once upon the resignation — 


of our former superintendent, the school 
board decided unanimously, as usual, to go 
outside of the city for a superintendent and 
get the very best man for the position it 
could. This was announced publicly, bring- 
ing criticism then and ever since; but the 
board adhered to its determination - and 
achieved a successful result.” 


ice at its recent conference in Evanston com- 


THE Methodist Federation for Social Set 


memorated the work of Grace Scribner, its 
assistant secretary, who was killed a = 
weeks ago by. an automobile in New York, 
A country girl from northern Michigan, 
Grace Scribner graduated from. the Chicago 
Training School for Home and Foreign 
Missions, and entered the employ of the fed- 
eration in 1913. At the time of her death 
she was carrying a great part of the respon- 
sibilities of the office. Although largely 
self-taught, Miss Scribner was widely read, 
and was constantly supplying information 
on industrial matters and on the still larger 


__ questions involved in international: relations. 


_ KENNETH L. M. PRAY has been selected 


‘director of the Pennsylvania School f 

Social Service to succeed Joseph K. Hare 
whose year ends September 1. Mr. Pray 
has been a member of the faculty since 1919, 
giving courses in the Social Aspects of Gov- 
ernmental Agencies. He graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin in 1907, studied 


-in Europe in 1907-08 and was in newspaper 


work from 1909 to 1915. As assistant sec-' 
retary and secretary of the Public Charities 
Association of Pennsylvania from 1915. to 
the present, he has had large influence in 
shaping the constructive program of public 
welfare which the state of Pennsylvania ‘ 
now developing. 


MRS. RAYMOND ROBINS, after fdteca 
years at the helm of the National Woman’s 
Trade Union League, last week resigned 1 in 
favor of a woman from the ranks of manual 
workers; and Maud Swartz, of New York, 
a printer by trade, became the preadea 
of the league. : | 


NOT Fred C. Croxton, as stated in het 
SuRVEY for May 13, page 235, but R. E. 

Miles is director of the Ohio Institute for 
Public Efficiency, and has been since its 
creation a number of years ago. “He has,” 

writes one of the trustees of the institute, 
“ at much personal sacrifice carried on the 
work of the institute from its inception, and 
very few people could have done the work 


- which he has done.” 
facts of our civilization: So far as there is _ 


HAROLD O, BERG, formerly in charge of 
the Extension Department of the Milwaukee 
school system, has been appointed director of 
the Cleveland Recreation Council. The 
council, established about two years ago as 
an outcome of the recreational survey of 
the city, receives an annual appropriation 
of $40,000, from the Community Chest. 
Under Mr. Berg’s direction, the indoor rec- 
reational provisions of Milwaukee in recent 
years have been developed to a larger and 
more effective stage than those of almost 
any other city. k 


JOHN W. FAUST, the new secretary of a 
Associated Charities of Pittsburgh, was one 
of the first seven men who were r 
from social work in June, 1917, for a month's 
service with the American Red C at 
home. The activity of these piendeel 
the groundwork upon which the Red 
Home Service work was built. Mr. 
remained with the organization | until June 
of this year when he left the assi ; 
agership of the Atlantic Divisiot 
his present | position. His Bains 
occasion was put to a sev 
Morgan explo at Perth | 
; Z betie: ; 


) ctory — 
ephone beside his =" j 5 
rehabilitation = New York ScHoon or SoctaL Work: Sum- 
the nex 07 In this room —_—mer_ school, June 29-Aug. 10, 105 E. 22 
1 also the meetings of the mayor’s —_— St., New York. ~- 
and those of various relief com- NATIONAL Leacue oF GirLs’ CLuss: Vassar 
Bema ee 2 Sates eh College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., June 15-18. 
A ee ee ; Jean Hamilton, Secretary. é 
HOYER, formerly secretary of the INTERNATIONAL SocIoLoGicaL Concress: Vi- 
mmunity Council of Louisville, is finding | enna, Oct. 1-8. Professor Consentini, 21 
s present work as superintendent of the _Santorre Santarosa, Turin. = 
‘oledo Newsboys Association particularly INTERNATIONAL PEACE BUREAU: London, 
ting since it is out of the rut of the July 25-29. Subject: Economic Recon- 
r and more developed fields of social struction, League of Nations, Democratic 
k, He writes that the work started Control. Apply International Peace Bu- 
tty years ago with a large downtown __ reau, Berne, Switzerland. 
ding containing lobby, offices, library, INTERNATIONAL SUMMER ScHOooL, Women’s 
liard and game rooms, complete printing —_ International League for Peace and Free- 
int and a theater. A play field adjoins dom: Aug. 18-Sept. 2, Varese, Northern 
OST TY Ps oes CE Sa ac Italy, Apply secretary, 6 Rue du Vieux 
Brae tts copes aa spi ‘College, Geneva, Switzerland. ; 
T seems only yesterday that we all sang Lpacur For INDUSTRIAL DeMocRAcy: Camp 
joodby, Dolly Gray, one of the few Amer- =~" ‘Tamiment, near Stroudsburg, Blue Moun- 
) musical hits that outlasted a season and tains, Pa., June 21-25. The Trend toward 
ed the whole world around. It was Taqustrial Democracy. Harry W. Laid- 
ent of the Braniels ve oe ' ler, secretary, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
his eat kere tegethar Wak. EUGENICS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION: Cold 
deville act as a singer and pianist, Spring Harbor, L. 1, N. Y., June 24. Ap- 
t him a large fortune; and twenty ply H. H. Laughlin, Cold Spring Harbor. 
rs ago he was one of the best known National _Nursinc Associations: Seattle, 
sures on Broadway. Two weeks ago, Wash. June 26-July 1. 
es died, almost unknown, practically a CONFERENCE ON HEALTH EDUCATION AND 
at the state asylum on Ward’s Is- == PREPARATION OF TEACHERS: Lake Mohonk, 
New York. He and his wife, a bur- —_N.. Y., June 26-July 1. Child Health Or- 
and vaudeville actress, had become — ganization, 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
shioned, and the great public, hardest [TeRNaTIONAL UNION AGAINST TUBERCULO- 
askmasters, had abandoned them fornew — sis: Brussels, July 11-13. 
rites. For a time, Mr sd et _ Courses ror Home TEACHERS OF THE BLIND 
ted her husband, who had lost - : ee AND TEACHERS OF CONSERVATION OF VISION 
mney in a publishing venture, and who _ Cuasses: Columbia University Summer 
- School, July 10-Aug. 16. Edith L. Levy, 
_. secretary, Room 217, Teachers College, 
- New York. : 
_ INTERNATIONAL GARDEN CiTizs AND Town 
Seated ASSOCIATION: Concerts Rome, 
: re a ' Italy, Sept. 21-26 and tour of Italian cities 
a hea ee Heneer Bele < ee a ~ of town planning interest. Applications 
G a new ocean liner after a trade — to C. B. Purdom, secretary, 3 Gray’s Inn 
union official in itself would seem a novelty _‘Place, London, W.C. 1. 
in shipping circles; but the launching of the | CoNFERENCE ON Race PRosieMs: Newark, 
Legien in Wilhelmshaven, the other _N. J., June 18-23, to be addressed by Gov- 
h a even more interesting features. | ernor Edwards and leading public men. 
the owner of the new craft is Hugo — National Association for the Advance- 
-Germany’s most powerful industrial ment of Colored People, 70 Fifth Ave. 
r; and by his side sat President © New York. Mahe 
one time an official of the harness J y1Rp INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON MORAL 
‘union. At the luncheon, captains of = EpucaTion: Geneva, July 28 to August 1. 
y and shipyard workers sat side by Topics: The International Spirit and the 
worker and an employer alternately. © Teaching of History; The Solidarity of 
rence to the late trade union leader’s Education. For particulars apply Insti- 
dest tastes, a bottle of beer took the place tute of International Education, 419 W. 
f the usual champagne in the naming of .. 117 St., New York. 


a a at : ; _ FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION: (Versoh- 
Legien, for long the head of the ae nungsbund) Wilhelmshagen, near Berlin, 
ation of Trade te ee Ms - July 29-31; Sonntagsberg, near Vienna, 
part in international labor a Aug. 7-14; somewhere in Wales, Sept. 
4-11. Particulars from Fellowship, 396 
Broadway, New York, or 17 Red Lion 
Square, London, W. C. American Fellow- 
} sip Conference, George School, Pa., Sept. 

pov, BS 
ScHOOL oF Forum MetHops: Chautauqua, 
N. Y., Aug. 8-18. Open Forum National 


Fo a ip Council, 1244 Little Buildings, Boston. 


end of the “3 


_ AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING 


ted SoctaL Work: Providence, June 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HospiraL SocIAL 
Workers: Providence, June 22-29. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF JEWISH SocIAL 
SERVICE: Providence, June 18-21. Apply 
Samuel A. Goldsmith, 114 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
EXCHANGES: Providence, June 23-28. Ar- 
thur Dunham, secretary, 225 South 15 St., 
Philadelphia. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WoRKERS: 
June 23 and June 28. J. B. Buell, sec- 
retary, 130 E. 22 St., New York. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ‘TRAVELERS’ AID 
SocieTigs: Providence, June 21-22. 

CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA AND 
NATIONAL CHILDREN’s HomE AND WEL- 
FARE ASSOCIATION: Providence, June 19-21. 
Secretaries: C. C. Carstens, 130 E. 22 St., 
New York; Wilfred S. Reynolds, 440 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. ; 

AMERICAN Rep Cross: Luncheon, Providence, 
June 24. 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON ROOMING AND 
BoarDInG Housgs: Providence, during con- 
ference week. Apply Mrs. Robert A. 
Woods, 16 Bond St., Boston, 

NATIONAL CuiLp Lasor ComMITTEE: Provi- 
dence, June 23 and 27. ; 

NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION: Provi- 
dence, June 20-22. Secretary: Charles’ L. 
Chute, 370 Seventh Ave., New York.” 

SOCIAL SERVICE WORKERS OF THE PROTESTANT 
EpiscopaL CHurcu: Wickford, R. I., June 
19-22. Apply the Rev. Charles N. La- 
throp, 281 Fourth Ave,, New York. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF VISITING TEACH- 
ERS AND HOME AND SCHOOL. VISITORS: 
Providence, June 24. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR COMMUNITY OR- 
GANIZATION: Providence, during confer- 
ence week. 

INTERCITY CONFERENCE ON ILLEGITIMACY: 
Providence, June 23. 


_ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POLICEWOMEN: 


Providence, during conference week. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Spnur-Sugvbys IN SCHOOLS FOR THEN BLIND. 
A Manual for the Guidance of Teachers, 
By Samuel P. Hayes. The Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Instruction of the Blind 
Overbrook, Philadelphia, Price, $1.00. 

_Lasok PoLicy IN THE BITUMINOUS COAL 
INDUSTRY. By George J. Anderson. The 
Industrial Relations Council, Woolworth 
Bldg., New York. 

COMPULSORY INFORMATION IN Coat, ‘The 
National Research Committee, United Mine 
Workers of America, Merchants’ Bank 
Bidg., Indianapolis. 


Goop TmuTH. Reprint 707, Public Health ~ 


Reports, Nov., 1921, United States Public 


Health Service, Government Printing Office, © 


Washington. 
TH HVIDPNCH OF INTPNSIVH ANTI-TUBERCU- 


LOSIS Hrrort UPON THH DwATH RATE. By | 
National Tuberculosis — 


Lee K. Frankel. 
Association, 870 Seventh Ave., New York, 
HUMANIZING JUSTICE. Ry Maximilian P. BH. 
Groszmann, A Brief Stud 
ee Court of La ag Public Service 
eries, 1921-1922, No. 10. 
THE PROHIBITION Quusrion. Views of hun- 
dreds of Leading Men of Affairs 


ABT, 


y of the Munic- — 


s Sas 
facturers Record Publishing Co., Baltimore, — 


Md. Price, 50 cents, 


Tue CHURCH AND THE LANDLESS MBN. By 


G. Wilson and others. University of 
North Carolina Extension Bulletin, Chapel 


Hill, N. C. 

Tam UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION. By 
Kirby Page. Reprint from _ Atlantic 
aan: eorge H. Doran Co., New York. 
Price, 10 cents. 

HDUCATIONAL REFORMS IN EUROPE IN THRIB 
RELATION TO JEWISH HMANCIPATION—1778- 
1919. By Max J. Kohler. Reprint from 
Publication of the American Jewish His- 
torical Society, No. 28, 1922, 
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consecutive insertions. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


—_—_— ee 

WORKERS WANTED 
_ WANTED: Superintendent of State In- 
dustrial School for Girls, Delaware, Ohio. 
Salary $2400 and maintenance. Competitive 
examination July 10 or 11. Non-residents 
eligible. Apply State Civil Service Commis 
sion, Columbus, Ohio. 


GIRLS’ Supervisor: State age, education, 
experience, etc., in application to Super- 
intendent, Hebrew Orphans’ Home, 12th St. 
and Green Lane, Philadelphia, Penn. 


WANTED: In the Piano Department of 
a Music School Settlement, an experienced 
teacher who is able to do advanced work 
and can give recitals. Social vision, as well 
as musicianship required. 4204 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Graduate Public Health 
Nurse to work in town of ten thousand. 
_ Apply, Mrs. John Schreyer, Milton, Penn- 

sylvania. — 

WANTED: Young man with educational 
‘and recreational training, for position of 
- boys’ worker in settlement. Address Neigh- 
borhood House, 428 South First St., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


JEWISH Social Worker for Rural Dis- 
tricts. Home Economics training desirable. 
Must have organizing ability. Knowledge 

of Yiddish. State qualifications, salary ex- 
pected, and references. 4223 SURVEY. 


- SOCIAL Workers, Secretaries, Dietitians, 
Housekeepers, address Miss Richards, Provi- 
dence, R. L., Box 5, East Side. Boston Office 
- Trinity Court, 16 Jackson Hall, Fridays 1 
to 1. Address Providence. 


WANTED: Educational director for 


‘women’s reformatory. 4221 SURVEY. 


_ INDUSTRIAL welfare work offers pleas- 
_ ant, remunerative employment to mren and 
; Good demand for workers. Cor- 

respondence instruction. Booklet. American 
Sociological Institute, Lansdowne Avenue 
and 55th Street, Philadelphia. 


WANTED: Home Economics Worker for 
a large Family Case Agency. Preferably 
one with experience and good theoretical 
training. Must speak Yiddish. 4215 
SURVEY. ial sepa 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labora- 
tory technicians for excellent hospital posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for free book now. 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, ~30 
N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


MATRON: State everything about your- 
_ self in your application to the Superintend- 
ent, Hebrew Orphans’ Home, 12th St. and 
Green Lane, Philadelphia, Penn. 


WANTED: Supervisor for Jewish Case 
Working Agency in large Eastern City. 
_ 4216 SuRvEY. 


- WANTED: After Care Worker, Jewish, 


. for large institution in middle west. State 


experience and education. 4213 SuRvEY. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
“RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 
Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 


number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. Discounts on three or more 
Cash with orders. 


THE SURVEY 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


DIRECTRESS OF NURSES wanted for 
125-bed hospital in Harrisburg, Penn. Only. 
experienced applicants with executive abil- 
ity, tact, and strong personality considered. 
Salary $1,800 with full maintenance. State 
qualifications fully and give references. 
4208 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Registered nurse for cardiac~ 
clinic. Preferably experienced public school 
cardiac work and social service. Monte- 
fiore Social Service, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York City. 


BOYS’ WORKER, with aptitude for gym- 
nasium, handicraft, Scouting, club organiza- 
tion work. 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


Sr sD 
TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS wanted for public and pri- 
vate schools, colleges and universities. Edu- 
cation Service, Southern Building, Wash- 
ington. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


JEWISH Trained Nurse available for po- 
sition where business ability and varied ex- 
ecutive experience are prerequisites. Sea- 
shore preferred. House manager in mother- 
less family also considered. 4212 SuRvVEY. 


EXECUTIVE position in social organiza- 
tion desired by Jewess. Good training and 
experience. New York City or vicinity. 
4214 SURVEY. ; 


WANTED: By experienced social worker, 
position in hospital, institution or family 
case work organization. New York City or 
Philadelphia preferred; 4217 SuRVEY. 


A COLLEGE woman experienced in 
schools, hospitals, settlements, travel, wishes 
interesting summer work that will cover her 
expenses. 4219 SURVEY. 


COLLEGE graduate, refined, cheerful 
and sense of humor, wants position :.s as- 
sistant matron or chaperon or assistant 
housekeeper in club, institution or Episcopal 
School for girls. 4222 Survey. 


WOMAN Executive with extensive ex- 
perience in Child Welfare — institutional 
head, executive secretary Red Cross Chapter, 
case director, exceptional experience in So- 
cial Service, open for position July 15. 4202 
SURVEY. 


YOUNG colored man, Columbia A. M., 
desires high or elementary school principal- 


ship or the superintendency of a school for - 


delinquent or dependent boys. 4224 SURVEY. 


_ PROTESTANT woman of experience in 
institutional work for girls, desires position. 
References. 4218 SURVEY. - - 


Friendly House Settlement, — 


EXPERIENCED American woman wis he 


position as housekeeper in institution, prefer 
ably for children. 4226 Survey, ss 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY — 


NEAR Columbia University, 523 W. 122¢ 
Twelve-room apartment. Eleven room 
rented. Furnishings and established busines 
for sale. College patronage. Elevator; tele 
phone; hot water. Fine view; cool breeze 
Owner going West. References requir 
4183 SURVEY. Sa 


“MISCELLANEOUS —_ 


It Cannot be Done Here? Surprise you 
self! Find out what P hoe do NOT faced ane 
it. Read A Plea and a Pian for the effectiy 


Organization of Am. Clerks — 


and Professional Employees — 


(Part I, 30c.; Part IJ, 35c. ppd.) Help t 
make America safe for them ! 2 denne he 
vice, Brooklyn, N. Y., Stat. “8,” Box 18. 


PHILANTH ROPIST : 
WANTED 
ne, EL ott op eres oe 


religious mysticism and puritanism, Address: 
THEO SCHROEDER, Cos Cob, Conn. 4 


66 e ; . ¥ 
Home-Making as a Profession 
Is a 100-pp. ill, handbook—it’s FREE. Home study 
Domestic Sclence courses, fitting for many well-paid 
positions or for home-making ency. a 

Am. School of Home Economics, 849 E. 86th St., Chicag 


PAPER SPECIALTIES 


CREPE Paper Table Cloth in rolls, nap 
kins, towels, cups, toilet tissue and a va 
riety of other items that will interest you 
Write for samples and prices, Wisconsif 
Paper & Products Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wholesalers. 
eS 

FOR THE HOME ; 
Tea Room Management 
In our new home-study course, “ COOKING 
FOR PROFIT.” Booklet on request, : 
Am. School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St., Chicag 


“PEANUTS” “SMITHFIELD HAMS” 
5 Ibs. Jumbos, shelled, $1.25 — 


Smithfield Hams, 60c per pound. Parcel Post prepaid — 
[WATKINS BROTHERS, FRANKLIN, VA. 


STATIONERY > 
_ THIRSTY blotters sent free on request, 


also samples of excellent stationery for per- 


sonal and professional use. Franklin Print- 
ery, Warner, New Hampshire 


MSS. WANTED 


Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writin 
for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary, details Free. Press Syndicate, 964, 
St. Louis, Mo. tt ed fs 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc, are 
wanted for publication. Submit | 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Di 


four weekly ins 
hi opens the eonth 


thee made by the 

ra againet Attorney General 

an investigation or-- 

the Senate Judiciary Committee. The 

a brilliant arraignment of official law- 

that Palmer’s precedents are 

being a demand that the Oommit- 
‘tee and the Senate condemn such dangerous prac- 
tices. It is now before the Senate 


es H. Doran Co., New York, aaa emace the 
ad three 32-page pamphlets at ane each : 


tae Its PrRoBLHMS AND PHRILS.\ By Sher- 
wood Eddy. No. 6 of Christianity and Industry 
Borles, Facts concerning poverty, low wages, 

ig hours, concentration of wealth, the open 
op drive, yellow journalism, denial of freedom 
f speech, lynching, war. 


Unirep Sratns STenL Goxeonmname By 
ety Page. No. 5 of Christianity and Didustry 

. Reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly, 
1922, Written after an interview with 
e Gary and President Farrell. 
1 penpenences of modern business policies. - 


aris IN Mopuey Lirs, By Kirby Page. 
7 of the Christianity and Rictntey ee: 


The 
filtam Penn Lecture of 1922. ; 


ie 


‘The ‘Bureau of Industrial Research (third floor), — 
89 Fourth Avenue, New York a6, announces the 
‘aga prvowing pap: hliets: - 


Diary of a coal digger in 


y Non-Un1on Minus. 
_ Cent aude 2021, cn Pow- 


tral Pennsylvania. 
ets Hapgood. BOe. ¥ 


iten SHo; Btnay by S. Zimand of antl. 
union campaign. 10c. 


VAR IN BRITAIN. 


By H, tieacey: 25, 
ROCKEFELLER Founpation. A Review for 
1921 by: George E. Vincent, president of the 
Foundation, Published by the Rockefeller IMoun- 
fiinsts ay Leiner ner York City. 59 BES, 


BANATAL Carn IN Grtcise. ve survey showing 
the importance of prenatal care and describing 

3 existing, facilities in Chicago, 
ery ie s and PecommiendaHionl). ae Mrs, 
Rich. 102 pages. Price, 50¢e. Obi- 

= Community eee 40: Ss. Ta Salle St., Chi- 


Suizunn or Harti by the Tiitter pestee-: A 
Report on the Military it of the Repub- 


By Lo 
2 other iawyere: Doi 
en ce payee oué dollar. St., New York. 10c 


58 St, Chicago. 
oF A cone atte Nation, by Alber Albert Jay 
Pamphlet.) xplains why 
under treaty, and dis- 
that a single nation was 
e8p0 le for the war. B. Huebsch, Inc., 
eat 18 &8t., N. YY ‘Cloth, $1.00 ; Paper, 50c. 


information on re- 


By PBote 


| swiming, 


Discusses the 


No. © 


with an outline | 


_ a quiet, modern farm home. 


Park Baquare, . 


PENNSYLVANIA ‘ 


Rocky Pond Camp 
IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
A delightful camp for men and women. Brag 
the children, too. On lake, four miles from 
Lake George. Unspoiled woods, informal life, 
canoeing, hiking, Comfortable 


floored tents. A few cabins. Special attention 


to the table. Abundant fresh food. Season, 
July 1 to September 2, 1922. 


Dr. MARTHA TRACY, Director 
1720 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
After June 17, Clomons, N. Y. 


CONNECTICUT 


Spend your vacation on a Connecticut 
Farm. Charming old farm house; spacious 
rooms; table furnished with eggs, vegetables 
and fruit fresh daily from the farm; ex- 
sellent water. Good roads through beauti- 
ful woods invite walking and riding. 
Horses available. Attractive arrangements 


_ for young farmers and farmerettes, 3-9. 


Commuters and week-enders accommodated. 
MRS. S. M. SWING WILTON, CONN. 
-- Phone Wilton 51-2 


ON FARM. Attractive furnished cottage. 
5 rooms and bath. Litchfield Hills, 1,000 ft. 
elevation. 100 miles N. Y. City. 3 miles 
' Village Green. Convenient to all supplies. 
$200 ‘season. Wate Mrs. Beers Washing- 
ton, Conn, R. F. D 


GOOD board and pleasant accommoda- 
_tions for the summer in a comfortable farm- 
house. Beautiful locality, invigorating air, 
all farm products. Mrs, Earle Bugbee, R. 
No. 2, Putnam, Ct. 


MAINE 


PEMAQUID, MAINE 
FOR SALE OR RENT 
Finest estate on Maine Coast. Large Colonial 


eouee: Ocean view, fine harbor and drives. 
. G. TIBBETTS, Pemaquid Harbor, Me. 


LIMITED number of boarders taken on 
Best of home 
cooking. Garage space. Mrs. A. B. Larcom, 
Farmington, Maine, Route No. 3. 


a SD 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WANDERINN-ON-LAKE SUNAPEE 
RGE’S MILLS, N. H. 
An ideal Cert doe pur summer’s 
Situated aml oui wealth of 


informal 
kiets of Anna Coase, Onnetese ; 


MICHIGAN’ 


CAMP ARBUTUS 
8th season, ~ Tent-house camp for girls on in- 
land lake near Grand Traverse Bay, pt aa a 
Water sports 2 a ialty. Gypsy trips by d 
iis, CES, piseesDiy” Gai8? or voce 
lore, crafts shy oe B . For booklet, 
hin ngs Ah teere 


tera Road, Ann Arbor, Mich, 


NEW JERSEY 


SUMMER Board for three persons in 
Orange Mountains opposite Essex County 
Reservation. One hour from New York. 
$12.00 a week each. 4227 Survey. 


423 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
its Field 


has several vacancies in 
Supervisory Nursing Staff. 

Preference will be given to nurses 
who have had experience in a super- 
visory or executive position with a 
Visiting Nurse Association or a 
similar group of nurses. 


The positions offer ample op- 
portunity for development and 
promotion. 


Salaries will be commensurate with 
ability and experience, 

Applications addressed to Lee K. 
Frankel, Third’ Vice-President, Box 
Ie Madison Square Station, New 
York and marked “ Personal” will 
be treated as confidential. 


WHITING’S 


STAMPED WITH YOUR 
(a) Monogram and Address, (b) Only Monogram, 
(ec) Name and Address, or (d) Only Address. 
125 SHEETS AND 100 ENVELOPES 
PINK—WHITE—OR GREY PAPER 


FINE 
STATIONERY 


Delivered in 3 days in a Handsome Cabinet 


LIMITED OFFER, $1.50 Postpaid 
Send Money Order or Check to 


MINUTE SERVICE CO., 811 Reliance Bldg. 


32 Union Square, New York City 


Translations 


Specialist in Manuscripts 


Stuyvesant French 
7944 German 
Spanish 
Portuguese 


RITA NELSON 31 Union Sunre We, Room 613 


SUPERIOR WORK—NOMINAL FEES 


TO SUBLEASE 


Until May 1925. Bright sunny office, 
1100 square feet. 130 Bast 59th St. 
Convenient to all lines. Furnishings 
included. Telephone already installed. 


National League of Girls Clubs 
180 East 59th Street New York City 


Choosing a School! 
Sargent’s Handbook of 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 
A Guide Book for Parents 
Telling intimately and discriminatingly 
of Schools good and bad. 


Why Choose Blindly? 
896 pp., $4.00 postpaid 
Catalogs or Advice on request. 
PORTER SARGENT 


14 Beacon St. Boston, Mass, 


FURNISHED HOUSE 


ENGLEWOOD, N. J. Would rent a 


comfortably furnished house, July and 
August, to three women, Monthly rental 
$150. 4207 Survey. 


ROOMS TO RENT 


SINGLE ROOMS, private house, 18 min- 
utes Pennsylvania Station; near station and 
meals, References. 121 Maple Avenue, 
Flushing, New York. 


WANTED: Refined young woman to oc- 


cupy very desirable room in fine apartment 
house. Apply, apartment 73, 101 West 78th 
Street, New York City. 


Problems? Or Answers? Or Both? 


Training for social work should include experience in facing | 
and analyzing concrete problems. — 


The Pennsylvania School for Social and Health Work 


(Formerly The Pennsylvania School for Social Service) 


brings its students face to face with problems. Philadelphia, now Ae 
undergoing the process of federating social work agencies, isa lab- 
oratory of social problems unsurpassed in America. The courses in 

this school are organized to develop continuous critical connections — 
between social problems and current answers to those problems. _ 


These courses include theory and field experience in family — 
case work, child welfare, psychiatric social work, social medicine, 
community organization, educational and vocational guidance — 
(including social case work for visiting tere ae social 

investigation. 


The Department of Public Health N ursing (affliated with he | 
University of Pennsylvania) offers standard work in its own field, 
including training in case work and 1 in the community aspects of 
‘health problems..- 


Special courses are offered in industry, government, immi- — 
grant problems (including the characteristics of Pio groups) and ae 
_ the administration of social work. naires 


The closest faculty and field relationships are felege gars with © 
the leading social work agencies. 


Extension courses bring the school into vital contacts Bo the Sie 
city and witli centers outside Philadelphia, especially with develop- 
ments in public welfare, health and education under the new state 
lone of Pennsylvania. aes } 


For bulletins and other information address 


JOSEPH K. HART, Director a 
339 South Broad Street, Philadelphia ; a 


The new year, under the direction of Mr. Kenneth i M. Pray, 3 5 
will begin September 1, 1922. | a 


